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An Account of the C "ED Trade- Vn nds, the Monſoons, the Periodical Trade- 
Winds, the Land and Sea Breezes, and the variable Winds that commonly 
_ blow j in the Eaſt- Indies. 


N the Eaſt fads there is only one trade-wind that blows ct from 237 . 
the SE. quarter, between the latitude of 125 to 28. or 30 8. and from New: SE. 
Holland quite to Madagaſcar, and the Eaſt Coaſt of Africa. This trade, from gia, 
1 KEA the middle of May to the middle of September, extends more Northerly, vi 

to the latitudes of 8*, 6˙ 2, S. and ſometimes to the equator, eſpecially 

in the Eaſtern parts of India. Though this is faid to blow conſtantly, yet it 
8 not properly ſpeaking, but will ſometimes vary quite round: this however is ſeldom; 
when it happens near the equinoxes, ſhips, between Mauritius and the Cape, have very 
ſtormy weather. 

The periodical trade-winds, or monſoons, are ufually faid to blows: fix months from 93, 
ne quarter, and fix months from the oppoſite quarter; of which there are four in India, 4 trade 
e SW. and NE. the SE. and NW. monſoons. The SW. monſoon blows from about 1. vat 
de middle of April to the middle of October; and from the latitude of 2 S. as far 
orthward as Japan, except in the Perſian Gulf and the Red Sea. The NE. monſoon 
lows through the fame track, from the middle of October to the middle of April. The 
W. monſoon and its oppoſite are confined to a more narrow ſpace, viz. between the lati- 

des of 2% and 129 8. from New Holland to the North end of Madagaſcar; The 
W. 1 in this track, all the time A NE. monſoon blows to the North ward. of the 

{Fro orlt 8 equator; 5 


A ACCOUNT of th 

equator ; and the 8E. monſoon, during the other half of the year, which is all che time 

that the SW. monſoon blows in North: latitude, 8 n 
The fair All over the Eaſt- Indies, the Weſterly monſoon, as well NW, as SW. brings the rainy 


- 
o 


1 ſeaſon, with frequent ſqualls and dirty weather; and the Eaſterly monſoon brings fair wea- Jun 

| ther, except on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and the North part of Zeloan, where the rainy 1 

wa ah ſeaſon is from October to January, | trac 

ae of tb The changing of theſe monſoons is commonly gradual, and ſome years happens near a Wl &t i 
ging of y B years nappe 

moy/oonr. month ſooner than in others. The change of the NE. and SW, monſoons is often attended the 

with violent ſtorms, which to the Eaſtward of Malacca are called Tuffoons, and to the 1 

Weſtward the Breaking up of the Monſoons: they ſeem much the fame as Weſt-India Ml the 

hurricanes; but never ** at the change of the NW. and SE. monfoons; though in on t 

9% lag thoſe tracks, at that ſeaſon, there is often very bad weather. 585 to b 

and /ea The land and ſea breezes prevail, more or leſs, near almoſt all the coaſts in India, during on 

breezes. the NE. monſoon: they alſo blow ſometimes during the SW. monſoon, but not ſo general, ¶ vhi. 

The vari. The variable winds prevail chiefly in the /Streights/ of Malacca, Perſian Gulf, and RedWver! 

abk winds Sea; likewiſe all over the Indian Seas Northward of 12* South latitude, - near the ChangingMWot 8 

of the monſoons. gal. 

The SW, This is a general account of the winds in India; but to be more particular. The SW. mon 

dens. monſoon begins to blow near the coaſt of Africa, ſoon in March; and towards the end off and 

that month, along the ſhores of Arabia Felix (within the Red Sea) to Cape Roſulgat, Aral 

Early in April, it prevails along the coaſts of Guadel, Seindy, Guzurat, and quite to Surat, by in th 

the middle of that month: but from Bombay, along the Coaſt of Malabar, as far as Cochin, Sura 

this monſoon is not well ſet in till between the latter end of May and the middle of June, mar! 

by which time it is general, From Cochin Southward to C. Comorin, the monſoon be T 

gins half a month ſooner than at Bombay; and in Tuttacareen Bay, and along the South ſide W. 

of Zan, about a month ſooner than at Bombay, viz. between the end of April and ,thaWoaſt 

middle of May. At Bengal, and along the Coaſt of Orixa, this monſoon begins early in throt 

March; but more to the Southward, ſo far as Due Point, it begins fifteen or twenty day blow 

later; and on the Coaſt of Coromandel, it is between the latter end of April and the middleyſſot N 

of May before it is well ſet in; but along the NE. fide of Zeloan, from Crankanella tq; mon, 

Point Pedro, it begins rather earlier by half a month, viz. between the middle and end off 


April: along the Eaſtern ſhores of the Bay of Bengal, it is between the middle and latteqWWittle 
end of May before the SW, monſoon prevails, by which time it is general. In the Bay oi ing 
Siam, and along the Coaſt of Cambodia, Cochin-china, Tonquin, and China, the SW. mon ber) 
ſoon begins, as on the Coaſt of Golconda, between the beginning and end of April: this moſt 
however, is along the ſhores; for at a diſtance from the land, it is near a month later; fot India 
which reaſon, along the North end of Borneo, Luconia, &c. it does not blow till betwee 
the firſt and laſt of May, 5 55 
The NE. As the SW. monſoon continues only fix months, and begins ſooneſt near the ſhores$ 
m/e it therefore ceaſes there firſt; and the oppoſite one (NE.) begins firſt near the ſhores 
2 cloſe to the Malabar and Guadel Coaſts, where it never blows ſteady) and then ſpread 
like the other, till it becomes general, through all thoſe ſeas, as above mentioned, wher 
this periodical wind blows. To know therefore when a particular monſoon begins at an 
given place, it ought only to be confidered, at what time the oppoſite monſoon begins 
and in what track; and about fix months afterwards the other monſdon may be expectec 
Malacca The Streights of Malacca has not yet been mentioned, though it lies in the trac! 
Srreightr. the SW. and NE. monſoons, becauſe the influence of thoſe monſoons, that blow on! 
the breadth of Sumatra from it, and of the land and ſea winds upon the adjacent ſhore 


is ſo great, that it may rather be called a track of variable winds; for no monſoon Fug 
1 0 


Ee, 


| Coolant TRADE-WINDS, &:. 3 
long here; however, duting thoſe ſcaſohs that the SW. or NE. winds blow ſtrongeſt without 
the Streights, it commonly blows gentle gales, moſt part of the day, from the ſame quarter, 
within Mrs is, from the Eaſtward in December and January, and from the Weſtward in 
= [une and JULY, * 5 N 3 | 
The SE, and NW. monſovns differ in nothing from the SW. and NE. monſoons, but the SF. and 
track and the quarters they blow from (both already mentioned); and that the SE. winds yd rat 

ſet in from ten to twenty days ſooner to the Eaſtward of the Meridian of Bengal, than to- 

the Weſtward of 4t, | | | 124 C 
Through all India, the NE. and NW. monſoons, when near done, blow faint; and then Lard a 

the land and ſea breezes begin near the ſhores, and continue to blow, more or leſs, (except baer 

on the Malabar Coaſt) untill the oppoſite monſoon commences, and gathers ſufficient ſtrength ' 

to blow ſteady z conſequently there are land and ſea breezes, in February and early in March, 

ing along the North Coaſt of Africa, the Coaſt.of Arabia Felix, and Eaſtward near Guzurat, 

. WM vhich yield tothe SW. monſoons, that prevail in March and April; the fame is to be un- 

derſtood of land and fea breezes along the ſhores of China, Cambodia, Siam, the Weſt Coaſt 

of Sumatra, Java, Streights of Banca, and the Eaſtern Iſlands; as alſo over all the Bay of Ben- 

gal. Juſt in the ſame manner the SW..and SE. winds, having continued for five or fix 

months, grow weak; and, ſooner or later, in October, according as 22 lies, the land 

and ſea breezes begin to blow, from four to ſix, along the laſt- mentioned ſhores of Africa, 

Arabia, Zeloan, Bengal, China, Sumatra, Java, &c. but neither ſo frequent, nor ſtrong, as 

in the oppofite ſeaſons; except on the Malabar Coaſt, where they begin then to blow from 

Surat Southward, to Cape Comorin ; but concerning this, and ſome other tracks, a few re- 

marks are proper in this place. | | 4 

Though the NE. monſoon is in general ſaid to blow in its ſeaſon, wherever the oppoſite 7% lard 

W. wind blows; yet this is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, true; the Malabar, Guzurat, and Guadel 00.00 8 

coaſts being an exception to it; for, though the NE. wind blows (in the proper ſeaſon) 5% Mala- 

through the ſea, Weſtward, from theſe coaſts to Africa, yet near the above ſhores it never S, pd 

blow ſteady for any time; on the contrary, between the latter end of October and middle 3 

of November the land and ſea breezes begin, along theſe coaſts, and continue for four c 

months, and fometimes longer. Theſe are ſucceeded by almoſt conſtant winds from NNW. 

to WNW, which continue till the SW, winds prevail, in May and June; there are therefore 

little or no land and ſea breezes on theſe coaſts, between the 1 of the NE, and begin- 

ning of the SW. monſoons; but from the failing of the SW. montoon, (October or Novem- 

ber) till the ſtrength of the oppoſite wind is almoſt ſpent (February or March) there are al- 

moſt conſtant land and ſea breezes; which is three times longer than any other open coaſt in 

India has the advantage of. A hip, bound to the Weſtward, between the middle of No- 

rember and the middle of January, will ſoon croſs the track of land and ſea winds on theſe 

coaſts, and get into the ſteady NE, winds; but later, ſhe mutt be a great way off ſhore, be- 

ores fore ſhe reaches the NE. monſoon (not that the land and ſea breezes ever reach far off ſhore, 

tut the winds from NNW. to WNW, do); and if ſo late as the middle of April, ſhe will 

carce have any NE. winds at all; but will be obliged to work with the winds from between 

the North and Weſt, untill the SW. monſoen commences. | 
' Thefe NW. winds, in February, March, and April, blow ſometimes fo freſh, and cauſe 23. wp, 


at an 

egine uch a ſea, for fourteen or fifteen days, that even a good ſhip cannot work to the North- id: on 

ed. Nrard: but they ſeldom or ever blow with ſuch violence forty, ſometimes thirty leagues off e, 
ck ore. If a land wind blows from · theſe coaſts, either in the night or morning, a ſhip, work- coafs. 
onliihng along, may depend on a ſea breeze, or at leaſt a wind along the coaſt, from the North- 

ſnore ¶ Veſtwyard, to carry her in ſhore again: and neither is the land or ſea breeze ever attended with 


walls of thunder or rain, as the land winds frequently are, on every other coaſt in — on 
| | on 


4 _ A WOCOUN'T if ad.) 
When the land and ſea breezes fail on the Malabar Coaſt, they begin (about the middh 


Land and 


ell of February or beginning of March) at the North end of 'Zeloan, the Coaſts of 
of Bengal,Coromandel, Golconda, Orixa, Bengal, Aracan, Pegu, and Tanaſſary. They are uſually 
moderate, as thoſe on the Malabar Coaſt; but near the end of March (and ſometime 
ſooner) the land winds begin at Bengal to come off, from the NW. quarter, with a furious 

ſquall, much thunder, lightening, and rain; though ſometimes without rain. Soon after 

2% this, theſe land ſqualls begin to come off at Balaſore, the Coaſt of Orixa, Golconda, and 
fqualls ſo proceed Southward to Zeloan, where they begin to blow late in April, and continue to 
From Ben. come off, at times, during the whole SW. monſoon, quite from Zeloan to Bengal: hoy. 
al to Zt- over, they blow oftener, and uſually (not always) more violent, in April, May, June, and July, 


than in Auguſt or September, eſpecially between Vizagapatam and Point Palmiras. 


** 


Theſe land ſqualls prevail alſo, in thoſe months, along the Coaſts of Aracan and Tanaſſary, 
1 Cambodia and China, but neither ſo frequent, and ſeldom ſo violent, as on the Coaſt « 


to China, Orixa. 
Ceaft of them: but on the Weſt Coaſt of Sumatra and both ſides of Java, in March and April, 
Pegu. | 
$umars der, lightening, and rain; which being ſoon over, is ſucceeded: by a fair, moderate land 
2% Java breeze, that continues uſually untill the ſea winds begin. The ſea winds on this coaſt, 

in April and May, ſet in ſometimes with a violent, tho' ſhort ſquall; which ſeldom or neve 


happens on any other ſhore. It is obſervable, that along the Coaſts of China, Tonquin, Cam- 


- bodia, the Weſt Coaſt of Sumatra and Java, aland breeze is certainly ſucceeded by either : 
ſea breeze, or a wind along ſhore, ſufficient to bring any ſhip, that ran off with the land 
breeze, in with the land again, in the ſame manner as is mentioned on the Malabar Coaſt: but 
it is quite otherways on the NE. fide of Zeloan, the Coaſts of Coromandel, Bengal, Tanaſ: 
fary, and Welt ſide of the Bay of Siam; for there the land wind, or rather indeed the 
828 will blow ſteady for three, four, to twelve days (and at Bengal, and Coaſt of 

anaſſary, often longer): this happens on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and on the Weſt ſide 
of Siam Bay, during the ſtrength of the SW. monſoon, in May, June, and July; as thoſe 
along the Coaſt of Tanaſſary and Bengal happen at the oppoſite months of November, De- 
cember, and January. In the ſame manner, the SW. monſoons conſtitute a freſh, ſometimes 
a violent, ſea wind on the Coaſts of Tanaſſary, Pegu, Aracan, Bengal, Malabar, and Cam 
bodia, that blows with little variation, during the months of May, June and July; as the 
NE. monſoons do on the oppoſite ſhores of Siam Bay, the Coaſts of Coromandel, Zeloan 
and North Coaſt of Africa. 4b 

At a diſtance from the ſhores, the winds become variable, through all the India ſeas 
Northward of 12* S. latitude, 


the changing of the monſoons. | 7 
In the ſea, between Africa and the Malabar Coaſt, the NE. winds, growing weak, (i 


Variable 


auvinds . 


Between © 


The Coaſt of Pegu, from the Negrais to the Syrian, is ſeldom or never troubled withÞ 


the land winds come off, almoſt every evening, in a ſquall; ſometimes very hard, with thun.# 


in March, April, October, agd November; that is, neal 


le Coaſts March) are frequently interrupted; ſometimes with the wind from the SE. or SW. but mes 


75 * uſually from the NW. quarter; ſo that the winds may be ſaid to vary 


Ahica. and WNW. for in the middle of this ſea, late in April, the wind has been known to blow: 


gentle gale for eight days, at NWbW. and NW. and when the SW. monſoon grows weak 


late in September the fame (WNW. to NNW.) winds commonly prevail till the NE 


monſoon commences. 


In the Bay 


74 In much the ſame manner and time (March and October) the variable winds prevail in the 


Bay of Bengal; but as it commonly blows from the NW. quarter, between Africa and the 
Malabar Coaſt, ſo in the bay they commonly prevail more from the NE. than any other 
quarter: theſe laſt are however in the other ſeas. , | 


Throughou 


only between the NNEW 


cn, TR ADE-WINDS &c. 
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Bengal 


if they prevail more from any one point than another, it is from the Weſtern quarter, or 


ous WNW. to WWW. +8 

ter The Red Sea and Gulph of Perſia, though only ſeparated by Arabia, have different winds. Find: is 
and rhe winds blow almoſt nine months in the year up the Red Sea, from the Southward, viz. 3 , 
e toom the end of Auguſt to the middle or latter end of May, when the wind veers to the N. Palas 
ow-M:nd NNW. and commonly blows fo till late in Auguſt. Whereas in the Perſian Gulph, the Culpb. 
uly, ¶vinds blow almoſt nine months down the gulph, from the NW. quarter, and about three 


nonths up. Theſe winds are not, however, ſo regular, nor of ſuch duration, as thoſe in the 
Red Sea; for they frequently interrupt each. other, and are frequently interrupted by hard 
ales from the SW. chiefly off Cape Muſſeldem, and ſometimes by land breezes, which laſt 
Wirevail ſometimes in the Red Sea. In the Perſian Gulph, the NW. and WNW. winds 


pril, Mptevail almoſt all the time the Southerly winds blow in the Red Sea, viz. from the end of 
aun-eptember to July; from which time, till near October, the SE. winds are moſt frequent. 

land Severe ſqualls and very bad weather ſometimes happen in moſt parts of India, eſpecially Sn, 
oaſt, ¶ uring the Weſterly monſoons; but devouring ſtorms and tedious calms (almoſt as bad in — * 


heir conſequences as ſtorms) generally happen 
Fe ſtorms, from the middle of April to the middle of June, and from the end of September 


am. 
her ao the end of November; the calms, in March, April, and May. 

land Between the Malabar Coaſt and Africa, when theſe ſtorms happen (which is not every year) Storm: 
butſſtey uſually blow harder, and happen oftener, between the middle of May and middle of June, % 


hiefly from the WSW. and are preceded. by a very great ſquall from that quarter, one, two, 
three days. Thoſe that happen in November commonly 


t 1dcnd veer round to WSW. and SW. The calms, in this ſea, are ſeldom of long continuance ; laber. 
thoſeWut are moſt troubleſome to ſhips bound Weſtward, in March and April, from Cochin, &e. 

De rough the Lacadiva Iſlands; where, ſometimes, very little progreſs will be made in five or 
times days. | 
Cam.: In the Bay of Bengal, there ſometimes happen as ſevere ſtorms as any in the world: theſe Storm: 
as there, however, more violent at Bengal, and along the Coaſts of Orixa, Golconda, and Coro- h 


te ſeaſons of April, May, or June. At Bengal, and all Northward of Cape Negrais, the 
, neallorms that happen in October and November (for they ſeldom or never come earlier or later) 
kein with a drizzling rain, and the wind about ESE: the wind then increaſes, and veers to 
. ENE. NE. and N. and ends there; except it is exam furious, in which cafe it ſome- 


. butfines veers to NNW. and NW. where it ends, blowing hardeſt from the NNE. to NNW. 
INE NW. quarter, with heavy rain the whole time. At this ſeaſon a ſtorm will ſometimes 
low Now for a day or two, from E. ENE. to N. and then fall calm for a few minutes; and then 
weak vin to blow ſeverely at SSW. for half an hour, and quickly end with fair weather. This 


not near fo hard as the laſt- mentioned ftorms; but is, like them, attended with much rain, 
id continues much longer, for the fevere ſtorms laſt not above fix or eight hours. At Ben- 
l, the ſtorms that happen at the beginning of the SW. monſoon, are early in June: the 
oft ſevere begin at WSW. with rain, and veer to W. WNW. and NW. where they blow 
1 or twelve hours with great fury, and end. A ſtorm at this ſeaſon, to the Southward of 
ant Palmiras, will ſometimes begin — and then veces from NW. te N. NNE. Ly 


Throughout the China ſeas the variable winds perfectly reſemble thoſe in the Bay of z te 


near the ſhifting of the monſoons; that is, 


hina 


> 1 2 i | 6 Seas. 
In the Southern track of ſea (between 2* and 12* South latitude) the winds, about the z, ., 
changing of the monſoon, are more per y variable than any where in India; however, era Tract. 


an in October and November. They firſt begin with hard ſqualls and rain, and blow Aue ze 


Coa « of 


PICA 


begin in the Eaſtern quarter, % l 


nandel, than any of the ſhores Eaſtward of the Negrais. They happen alſo oftener, and . Nerrb 


Part of the 


re generally, 1 not always, more violent, in October and November, than in the oppo- 3 


ay of 
Bengal. 


6 A ACCOUNT F the | 3 
NE. after which falling calm for a quarter of an hour, it will begin again, and blow hard 
at SW. for an hour or two longer, and then end; or it will begin at ESE. veer to E. ENF. 
and NE. then fall calm, and begin again at SW. &c, as above. Theſe ſtorms are not near ſo 
0 as the laſt mentioned, that end in the NW. quarter: all, however, are attended 
With rain. | ; | 25 : 
Storms On the Coromandel Coaſt, and all over the Bay, Weſtward of the Andaman Iſlands, and 


— Southward of Cape Negrais, the ſtorms that happen in October and November blow with 


5e South great fury from the WSW. to WNW. and NW. Sometimes they ms "5 in the SE. but oftener 
2 „in the NE. quarter. The ſtorms at the other ſeaſon happen uſually between the middle of 


Bengal. April and middle of May; they always begin at NNE. veer to the NE. and E. or Ebs. 
where it ends. It blows hardeſt from NE. to E. is attended with much rain and a very 
great ſea, The large ſurff on ſhore, with thick weather, and perhaps drizzling rain, ſhews 
its approach, twelve hours at leaſt, before it comes. Sometimes, at this ſeaſon, it will begin, 


as above, at NNE. veer to NE. E. S8. SE. and then to SW. where it will end, with great 


fury: this, however, is ſeldom; but when it happens is remarkably ſevere. Upon this 
coaſt there happen ſometimes hard gales from the NE. about January; but theſe are by no 
means ſo hard as the April ſtorms. It is alſo remarkable, that both the April and January 
ſtorms blow much harder to the Southward than Northward, that is, between Pondicherry - 
and Negapatam, than Madraſs and the North end of Armagon. If any damage ariſes 
from them to ſhipping, it is cauſed by the great ſea, and anchoring too near the ſhore, ſo 
that, if the cable parts, they have not room to veer; for it ſeldom or never blows ſo hard, 
but a ſhip may carry her courſes, and clear the land, ſtanding to the South-Eaſtward. Calms 
are ſeldom of long continuance here: they happen chiefly in February, March, and April, 
in the middle of the Bay, and near the Eaſtern ſhores; alſo along the NE. Coaſt of Sumatra, 
quite up to the Streights of Malacca. | 
Storms The China ſeas and adjacent iſlands are liable to ſevere ſtorms and ſhort calms, at the 
— ſame ſeaſons, and from the ſame quarter, as thoſe in the Bay of Bengal, Northward of the 
the Chiza Negrais; ſo that what is already ſaid of them, is, in all reſpects, true here: only let it be 
Sear. added, that ſtorms happen ſometimes ſooner here than in Bengal; for they have been met 
with in Auguſt and September, as well as October and November: thoſe in September 
and October are however moſt frequent and violent. : 
Calm: Between the latitudes of 12* and 2 S. it is already faid, violent ſtorms ſeldom or never hap- 
13 pen: however, there are calms that laſt four, five, and ſix weeks. Theſe calms happen 
always, more or leſs, in March and April; and between 2 or 3 North, and 2 or 3 South 
latitude, and the meridians of Bengal, and the head of the Maldivas. They are not of long 


continuance every year, though ſometimes they extend (are often troubleſome) beyond the 
above-mentioned limits. 
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CHAP. II. 


An Account of the Setting of the Currents; and the Strength thereof, in the 
ſeveral Parts of Eaſt-India. 3 


A 


Currents, HE currents in India, as well as in other ſeas, are generally ſo various and uncertain, 


that it ſeems impoſſible to give any account of them, further than experience juſtifies; | 


which is as follows, viz. The winds are found chiefly to cauſe currents, but more eſpecially 
* in 


Conſtant TRADE-WINDS, @c:. 7 


in ſhoal water; therefore currents are commonly near the ſhores; but, though the winds 

xincip illy occaſion currents near the ſhores, yet great ſtreams from adjacent rivers, co- 

operatin with the . winds, often increaſe theſe currents; as, on the other hand, the direc- 

ton of theſe ſtreams often retards, and ſometimes cauſes a current to run againſt the winds. 

The ſituation of the place, as an iſland, ſtreight, bay, &c. binds, breaks, and otherways in- 

fluences thoſe general currents; as do the moon and ſtorms of wind ſometimes; but that 

is of a ſhort continuance. * . | | 
Along the NE. Coaſt of Africa, from Cape Baſſes to Guardefoy, and from thence along 0» 7. 

the Coaſt of Arabia to Cape Roſulgat, and on the Guadel Coaſt, the current begins to * of 

et from the SW. quarter in March and April, and ſo continues till 17 Arabia, 

when it ſets from the NE. the other fix months. From May to September the ſtream % Ne- 


ea, Per- 


commonly runs out of the Red Sea; and from October till May, runs into it from the Ocean. fan Gulph 


In the Perſian Gulph the current generally runs out, all the time that it runs into the Red and C. 


fea from the Ocean; and runs in from May to September, when the ſtream runs out of 4 Cal. 


Ihe Red Sea. 


From Bombay to Diu Head, there is ſeldom any remarkable current; that track Coaf 
having commonly reg: erf 
trong freſhes out of the Rivers Cambay, &c. cauſe a ſtrong current to the South- 2.4.9. 
ward. . | 7 . 

From Bombay Southward to Cape Comorin, there is almoſt a conſtant current, though Malabar 
bmetimes it is very ſmall, from NNW. and NW. except from October to January, %. 
vhen there will ſometimes be a briſk current from the SE. but that runs chiefly between 
Comorin and Cochin, - ſeldom reaching more Northerly, or laſting long. 


In Tuttacareen Bay, there is commonly a ſmall current to the Northwatd, from May Triac 
to September; and the other half year, from the Northward to the Southward. _ 


rent to the Eaſtward, early in May, and uſually continues 'till September; but in thoſe 
months there is little or no current near the E. fide of Zeloan, viz. from about Anquin to 
Crankanella; but from that bay the current again begins to run along the ſhore to the North- 
ward, and continues acroſs the gut to the Coaſt of Coromandel. From the latter end of Sep- 
tmber (ſometimes ſooner) to February, the current runs from Point Pedro, along ſhore, to 
he SE. SSE. S. SW. and W. quite round to Point de Gall, where it ceaſes; and the current 
wt of Tuttacareen is met. n 
Very near the ſhores. of Coromandel, Golconda, and Orixa, about the latter end of Ja- lrg he 
tary, or early in February, the current begins to run to the Northward, and continues, r 


nth little intermiſſion, till about the latter end of Auguſt, when it changes, and runs 2 
tar the ſhores) to the Southward, untill January. .__ canes, and 


From Balaſore Eaſtward, along the bottom of the bay, to Chittygong, tides out and in- 
v the rivers prevail moſt part of the year, except in September, October, and November 
hen there is uſually a current to the WSW. 3 

Between Xittigam or Chittygong and the Negrais, there is ſeldom any ſtrong current, and fe rhe 
tentimes none; however, from the middle of December to May, there often runs a ſmall 5 4 
urrent to the Southward; and from June to September, to the Northward. 

Along the Pegu ſhores, the currents are much the fame, in every reſpect, as from Bala- 932 
re to Xittigam. | EE „ DL. of Fu. 
The coaſt, from Junkcelone Head Northward to near Martavan, is more ſubject to tides 754% Cf 


an currents; however, when any happen, it is commonly from the NE. quarter, in Sep- Z 


Cel of 
» Bengal. | 


nber and October; or from the SW. quarter, in November to March, N 


From 


ilar and ſtrong tides; except in Auguſt and September, when the &*=*7-t | 


From. Barbarien Iſland, along the South fide of Zeloan, there begins to run a ſtrong cur- 4: Zehe. 


8 An ACCOUNT: „ 
ts the Bay From the end of September to near Chriſtmas, through the whole Bay of 2 „ thare 
aS. r a N. 0 — 


Blas generally prevails a current, more or leſs, Weſtward 
both ways at times, though the firſt is much more prevalent than the laſt . 
4 the Various tides (ſome very ſtrong) chiefly prevail through the Streights of Malacca; but 
7 they are not ſo regular as at Bombay, and ſome other places, being confiderably influenced 
ca. by currents from the adjacent ſeas: thefe currents are, however, of ſhort continuance, and 

are commonly from the Eaſtward in November, December, and January, and from the 
Weſtward in May, June, and July. | GCC ( a 
Wif Coaſt Along the W. coaſt of Sumatra, and S. of Java, the current commonly runs as the mon- 
3 ſoons blow; from the NW. between October and May, and from the SE. from May to 
Java. October. N of — 
Streighes In the ſtreights of Sunda are ſometimes very ſtrong currents, eſpecially in the narroweſt 
y Sunda. part; but they are not very ſteady : however, from Jan to April, the current generally 
runs from the Weſtward into the Streights; and all the other part of the year, it commonly 
runs out of the Streights from the Eaſtward. | þ 
2 — In April the currents begin to run, more or leſs, to the Northward, through the Streights i ; 
Zay of $;. Of Banca, and paſt the Streights of Malacca, and along the W. fide of Siam Bay; but alon a 
an, axd the NE. fide of the Bay, the currents run pretty ſtrong to the ESE. till Eaſtward of Point 
=: ad Uby, when it again bends to the NE. quarter, and ſo runs along the Coaſts of Cambodia, 
Cane. Cochin-china, and China, till September, when the oppofite monſoon and currents begin to 
lia, Oc. prevail, from the NE. quarter, till March or April. 
Thrugh Through the China ſeas (at a diſtance from ſhores) the current generally runs, more 
% Chin or leſs, to the NE. quarter, from the middle of May till the middle of Auguſt, and from 
the middle of October to March or April. 2 1 Y TIE 
Ezyrents Such are the uſual and general currents in India, with regard to the ſeaſon when they pre- 
Ten. vail, and their quality: the quantity of any of them it is impoffible to aſcertain, being dif- 
ferent in different places, and at different ſeaſons, nay different hours at the ſame place: 
ſomething, however, is proper to be obſerved on this head. 
Through the China ſeas, and along the adjacent ſhores, the currents from the NE. quarter 
are commonly much ſtronger in October, November, and December, than the oppoſite cur- 
rents in May, June and July: they run particularly ſtrong within the iſlands and foals 
that lie near the ſhores, as many ſhips, bound to Canton, that have fallen among the iſlands 
to the Weſtward, have experienced; for they have been obliged to warp up quite to Macoa: 
the ſtrongeſt currents, however, in theſe ſeas, are along the Coaſts of Cambodia, the latter 
end of November, where, from Cape Avarillo, till beyond Pullo Caceir de Terra, it certainly 
runs from 50 to 70 miles to the Southward, every 24 hours. Some part of the ſtream, run- 
ming into the Streights of Malacca, cauſes the tides to run nine hours one way, and only 
three hours the py vg The fame happens ſometimes in May and June, from the current 
cauſed by the SE. and SW. monſoons. gd T | 
Srreight Through the Streights of Banca, (nay, during the neaps,) it will run two or three days 
2 one way. Though the ſtreams in the Streights of Malacca, Banca, and Sunda, partake, in 
audSunda,a great meaſure, of the nature of tides, yet they never run ſo ſtrong in the two firſt, as in the 
laſt, where, from Bantam Point to Angar Point, the currents will ſometimes run from the 
Eaſtward, two or three miles an hour, for two or three days together: this happens chietly 
in June, July, and Auguſt; as the ſtrongeſt ſtreams, in the Streights of Banca, run to the 
Southward, from the middle of November, to the middle or end of January, 
u C Along the SW. Coaſt of Java and Sumatra there is not uſually any ſtrong current, thoſe 


of Sumatra: 


Java, cauled by the monſoons ſeldom running above 2 org of a mile an hour; except 


Conſtant TRADE-WINDS; &. E. 


point, where the ſtream runs ſometimes ſtrong to the Northward for ſeveral days; but this 

s properly the Streights of Sunda. | - | 
| The current from the NE. quarter, in the Bay of Bengal (like that in the China Seas) runs By 4 
penerally much ſtronger than the o polite currents, eſpecially off Jackernaut Pagoda, where it Beate. 
thought to run ſtrongeſt. It will run for many days from to to four miles an hour, late in 
October and November; whereas the current from the SW. ſeldom runs above half ſo ſtrong. 
Hard, gales of wind, that happen ſometimes at the beginning, or during the-8W.. monſbons, 
have been known to cauſe a ſtrong current to the Southward along the Weſtern ſhores of the - 
Bay, for two or three days, even in the months of April, May, June, July, and Auguſt; but 


dere ſeldom or never is. any check to the current, near the ſhores, from the NE. quarter, ig 
Otober and Noyember, | Nan 


| | | 00,0) 20101 934. 33530 NTOT_KI 
EFEaſtward of Syrian River, is the Coaſt of Martavan, where the tides are ſo ſtrong, that na Maria 
anchors or cables can hold a ſhip; the floods come in with a boar or ſurff from ten to four- "** 
teen feet perpendicular height; 1 that all ſhips ſhould carefully avoid. this track. —- - 
The currents round Zeloan are liable to ſudden and unaccountable alterations; for ex- 1/and Z. 
ple, a ſhip has been forced to anchor in à calm, near Barbarian Iſland, by agurrgnt,. or a - 
kde, ſetting at the rate of three miles an hour, right upon. the ſhore: thoſe ſtreams, however, 
ie neither frequent, nor of long duration; but the uſual general current along the South 
hide of the iſland runs, in June and November, from 2 to 3 4 miles an hour. The current 
p the NE. fide of the Iſland is {ſeldom or never ſo ſtrong; and in Tuttacareen Bay, in June 
nd November, the current ſeldom exceeds 8 miles a day, that is, off ſhore; for near Zeloan 
t ſometimes,runs faſter; but near the main there is ſeldom N | 197% 
In the large track of ſea that lies between this coaſt and Africa, there is ſeldom. any great Buweee 


urrent; but in Auguſt and September the freſhes from the Cambay rivers nally 2 a the Coofte 
TULWATIG , 


urrent to the Southward, of 8 to 3o miles a day: this is chiefly found to the N of * 
V and near the land it gradually diminiſhes to December, during which month, and the two labar. 
pllowing, there is little, and often no current; but in, March, * — conſtantly North- 

ly winds cauſe a ſmall ſtream to the Southward, of 8 to 13 miles a day: this, however, is 

ot conſtant, But ſhips going Weſtward find a oonſtant current to the SE. and SSE. during 
be months of February, ch, and April, of 12 to 3p miles a day: they meet with 1 


| ne K 
om 20 to 40 leagues off ſhore ; and before they have paſled it they muſt he 100 to 149 


aoues Weſtward af. Cochin. | | | 
The Rivers of Scindy, &c, co-operating with the NE. monſoon, cauſe a current. to the 
VS W. and SW, along the Coaſts of Guadel, Arabia, and Africa, to Cape Baſſes, from Sep- 
ember to February, of 8 to 30 miles a day. In March the oppoſite current begins, and runs 
vith much the ſame force; but neither is conſtant; for a. current has. been, found off 
ape Roſulgat, early in January, of 30 miles to the Northward, in a day, though the ind 
the ſame time blowed very hard at NW. 1 Ra 
The current that happens in the outward .Gulph of Perſia, (between Cape. Radlgat and Peron. 
ape Jaſques) is fluctuating and not frequent, ang along the ſhores. In.the inner gulph, . 
dere are pretty regular tides: a current however runs often in the middle of the gulph, and 
metimées (though rarely) along the ſhores: that in the middle is generally down, as thoſe 

ar the ſhores run uſually rare Eph. neither are very ſtrong (8.to.20,miles.a day) nor 
long continuance, and the times they prevail uncertain. | | 
The ſhores of the Red Sea have alſo ſome tides; . but not half ſo ſtrong, .conſtant; or-regu- Red Sea: 
, as thoſe in the Perſian Gulph. The, currents are uſually near the middle of the ſea, and 

n from 10 to 20 miles a, day: this, however, is chiefly.true. below Mocha; for between 
locha and Judda the current often runs to the Northward, eyen in June, when the North- 


ly winds blow ſtrongeſt; and there is a ſtrong current, at the ſame tune, running Southward 
8 Babel mandel. | | ; | 5 | 
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De beft M. etbod to navigate Ships from Port to Port in Indi a, at all m of 
| the Year, in Conſequence of the Winds and Currents, 


I conſequence of the winds and currents deſcribed in the two preceding Cha ters, it will 
is | 


* 


manner. 

1 | From Bombay to the Red Sea. Ne 
In Novem In November and December, a ſhip bound from Surat or Bombay, being got once a little 
12 off ſhore, will have a freſh gale at NE. with which ſteering large, ſhe will have a ſpeedy 
paſſage to the Red Sea; but as it blows hard, eſpecially Weſtward of Soccatra, and thei 
weather is often obſcure and cloudy, it is beſt not to attempt ſeeing that iſland (becauſe run- 
ning to the Southward might be attended with very bad conſequences): but keep to the 
Northward thereof, and fall in with the Coaſt of Arabia, near Aden; being careful to keep 
the lead going, and a good look-out ; for Aden is a high promontory, with a bay on the Ea 
fide, about 14 leagues long, and near to Aden, about 3 leagues deep, in which a ſhip may 
eaſily be embayed; for, though Aden is high land, yet it has been taken for the Stong 
Iſlands; becauſe the cod of the bay, being very low land, is ſeldom ſeen: however, the water 
is ſhoal in this bay, and if a ſhip keeps in 35 or 40 fathoms, ſhe will neither be embayed, norf 
hurt by any thing on this coaſt. | | 


From A- 


From Aden, the inſtructions in the Coaſting India Pilot, or New Directory, are very good # 
6 wag Me- only obſerve, that if the ſhip is not large, ſhe may go into Mocha Road between the ſand 


and the main, through which ſhe finds 21 to 22 feet water, and by this means avoids much 
trouble. As it blows hard along ſhore, at this ſeaſon, a ſhip, when round the ſands, can ſel 


many days, for eaſy weather to warp up. 
Bombay to 
; nx, 8 but more moderate, and weather very fair: it is beſt for her, therefore, to ſteer for the Ealf 
»»ary and end of the iſland Soccatra, taking care to be in the latitude of it, before the Weſting is ru 
February. Gown, 20 or 30 leagues: the land, being high, is to be ſeen far off (12 to 16 leagues) nor 1 
there any unſeen danger near it. She may range all along the North ſide, which lies abou 
WIN. 20 leagues; and from the Weſt end ſteer directly for Aden, heaving the lead as fhF 
draws near the Coaſt of Arabia. | ü | | „„ 
Is March In March and April, ſhips bound this way will have fainter and leſs conſtant NE. winds} 
e*#4pril. than in the four preceding months, and frequent winds from the NW. quarter, with fa 
weather and calms. The land and ſea breezes, or perhaps the SW. winds and currents, be 
ing now begun near the ſhores of Arabia, ſhe muſt, to avoid them, ſteer from Bombay WSW 


and SW. fo as to paſs 10 or 12 leagues to the Southward of Soccatra, and after getting i 


with Cape Guardefoy, work up along the Coaſt of Africa, till paſt the White Rock, an 
then croſs over for Aden. If a ſhip leaves Bombay in April, it is more eſpecially neceſſary t 
keep well to the Southward of Soccatra, becauſe, if ſhe cannot weather that iſland with a 5 
wind, ſhe muſt loſe her paſſage; but if ſhe cannot reach the Coaſt of Africa, ſhe can a 
ways work along ſhore high enough to fetch Aden; from whence, even in June and Juli 
me may work up to Mocha, by keeping very Dear the ſhore ; ſhe will then, in a gre: 1 


meaſure || 


* 


found beſt for ſhips to navigate between the moſt frequented ports, in the following 


8 N | 


dom luff into the road, but is often obliged to anchor to leeward, and wait (riding hard) fol! 


A ſhip going the ſame voyage, in January and February, will have much the ſame winds 
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neaſure, avoid the currents, and ſometimes, during the ſprings, have a current in her fa- 


ſtrong down the Gulph, ſhe muſt anchor. Some late ſhips, by not keeping ſufficiently to 


ceeded on their voyage. The road is ſafe, and about the middle of the iſland, on the North fide, 
in depth from ꝗ to 7 fathoms. The people are civil; and the place affords good water, fiſh, fowls, 


ſome ſheep and cattle. No ſhip ought to keep near the African Coaſt about 15 or 20 leagues 
Weſtward of the White Rock; becauſe there are deep bays, full of banks, rocks, and eddy 


11 which the Robert galley from Bombay was near loſt, about the year 1740. 


incumbered with many iſlands and ſhoals; among which however there are ſafe channels, 
J where Trankeys fail to Judda, but they are unknown to Europeans. 

The proper time for this paſſage is doubtleſs between October and March, when the 
JJ Southerly winds prevail; however, a ſhip well found and managed will always gain her paf- 
age, by perſeverance, even in May or June, the current running frequently to the 
Northward againſt the winds, in thoſe months, eſpecially in the ſprings. A good look-out, 
both night and day, is very requiſite in this track; for there are ſeldom ſoundings, and the 
© ſhoals are ſo ſteep, that a ſhip will have 10 or 15 fathoms on rocks under one end of the ſhip, 
und no ground under the other at 60 fathoms, | 1 ot 


From the Malabar Coaſt to the Red Sea. Sis 

The navigation from Anjango, Cochin, Calicut, &c. ports on the Malabar Coaſt, to the 
Red Sea, is, at each ſeaſon, much the ſame as from Surat or Bombay; only it is to be obſerved, 
chat all ſhips from this coaſt ought to paſs through the Lacadiva Iſlands; and tho' ſhips that 
ſail in November, December, and January, may ſafely paſs through what part they pleaſe, 
MJ yet ſhips that fail in February, March, and April, ought not to quit the ſhore to the Southward 
Jof 10* or 11* of North latitude: this will prevent the riſque of being carried among the 
J Maldivas, by the SSE. current, and high winds, that they certainly will then find among theſe 
J illands : and as fhe cannot avoid being well to the Southward, when paſt the Lacadivas (perhaps 
Jing? or 8* North latitude); therefore, inſtead of ſteering to the WSW. and SW. ſhe ought to 
J iter WNW. or NWbW. to get into 11* 3o' North latitude, and then Weſt, which is the 
iq deft track for a ſhip to ſteer that leaves the coaſt early in March: but late in March, or 
J early in April, 9* or 10* North latitude is the beſt track; though this will ſeldom be found 
11 ere the winds blowing uſually from N. to WNW. She muſt therefore ſteer, cloſe 

J hauled, betwixt the WNW. and SW. as the winds will permit; then to the Northward for 
J the SSE. currents, rather than go too much to the Southward, ſtanding ſometimes a few 
hours NbW. N. or even NbE. but theſe trips ought ſeldom to be made, getting to the Weſt- 


u go beyond 2* North latitude, if to be avoided. When a ſhip, late in April, or early in May, 
Ihas got within 50 or 100 leagues of the Coaſt of Africa, the will generally meet with SW. 
Io SSW. winds, that will carry her to windward of Cape Guardefoy; but if ſhe falls to lee- 
ward of Soccatra, in that ſeaſon, her paſſage is loſt. | 


| From Surat and Bombay to Perfia. 
The directions in the Coaſting Pilot, from Bombay or Surat, to go by Diu Head, and 
thence along the Coaſt of Guadel to Perſia, are good for early ſhips; but thoſe that fail in 
March, April, or May, ought to ſtand cloſe hauled (either from St. John's or 2 with 
orcathe NW. winds, to the WSW. and SW, till ſufficient to the Weſtward, to a few 
| eagues 


our: the winds alſo will vary often, and be moderate; but when the winds or current are 


che Southward, have loſt their paſſage, and lain at Soccatra till October, and then pro- $Seccarra; 


currents, along the ſhore, till paſt Babelmandel. The Bay of Zeyla is remarkably ſo; in 20. 
The navigation up the Red Sea, from Mocha to Judda, is the mid-channel, the ſhores being — 10 


ward being chiefly wanted; and ſhe ought by no means to croſs the Equator, nor even 


12 4 ACCOUNT / be 9 
leagues to the Weſtward of Cape Roſulgat. Late in March, the SW. winds will bl 
found, near the Coaſt of Arabia; and in April or May, ſtill further off ſhore; which renders 
the paſſage much eaſier than it was deemed in former times. The Succeſs. galley, Then . 

Jo It 


Barton, bound to. Perſia, ſailed from Surat Bar, May 19, 1747, and ſtood from St. «i 
cloſe hauled, to the W. and WSW. till ſhe met with the SW. monſoon, with which, on the 


other tack, ſhe caſily made Cape Roſulgat in 26 days, and reached Gamberoon in 3a 


days from Surat. 
Fram the Malabar Caaſt to Penſia. 5 bo 
Ships bound to Perſia from Anjango, Cochin, &c. and that can leave the Malabar, Coat 
any time in November, December, or January, had beſt work along ſhore, with. the land 
and ſea breezes, to near Goa; and then, taking the opportunity of the firſt briſk Northerly 
wind, ſtretch, cloſe hauled, over for the Coaſt of Guadel; but, if a ſhip. in theſe months ll 
(for fear of an enemy) obliged to go. through the Lacadivas, her beſt way to go through 
them, is as far to the Northward as the can, and then, according as the wind varies, work! 
to the Northward and Weſtward: in the offing, being careful not to go too far Weſtward ; 
for, if the does not weather. Cape Roſulgat 10 or 15 leagues, ſhe will greatly lengthen; het 


age. it 

pare Grandiſon, captain Fanton, bound to Buſlorah, left [pe e about the middle c 
December, OS. 1736, and paſſed thro' the Lacadivas, in 10 40' North latitude, having got 
2* or 3* to the Weſtward ; to the Northward of them, found moderate breezes from WNW. 
to NE, and with them ſteered ſometimes to the NW. WNW, and W. and ſometimes N, 
NbE, and NNE. as the wind varied, tacking every 3 or 4 hours; but upon the 
whole managed ſo, as to fall in 2 leagues Weſtward: of Cape Roſulgat ; this was 3 weeks 
after ſhe left Tillecherry, and it was 19 days more before the got over to the Guadel Coal}; 
about 25 or 30 leagues Eaſtward of Cape Jaſques, which ſhe reached the next day. In round- 
ing Cape Roſulgat ſhe had often mY gales from NNE, to NNW. with thick hazy wea- 
ther, occaſioned by fine duſt blowing from the ſhore, that covered her rigging, tables, &e. 
When this ſhip was without the Lacadivas, if ſhe had ſtood leſs to the Weſtward, and more 
to the Northward, ſo as to have fallen in with the Coaſt of Gyadel, her paſſage to Cape Jaſ- 
ques would have been ſhortened 10 ar 15 days; as was experienced the ſame year and ſeaſon 
by the Richmond, captain Sutcliff, and the Poultney, captain Caſtles, which put off from Co- 
i Frog and by working in this way, made the Coaſt of Guadel, along whieh they found either 
land or ſea breezes, or moderate Eaſterly winds: the Grandiſon alſo found Eaſterly winds 
along this ſhore; nor would eee i it in 19 days, if ſhe had not (during the ſprings) 
met an accidental current, that carried her for 3 days from 25 to 30 miles a day, right againſt 
the wind; for it is remarkable, that at this very time ſhe was under her courſes, the wind 
blowing a ſtrong gale at North. | | 18 K | 

Ships that leave the coaſt in February or March, ought to make the Coaſt of 
Arabia, between the Iſland Merceira and Cape Roſulgat; and therefore, if they pals 
through the Lacadivas (well to the Northward) working to the North and Weſt as the 
winds will permit, in the ſame manner as an early ſhip, but more to the Weſtward, An 
example of a wy late ſhip will ſet this in a clear light, The Succeſs galley, bound to Perl, 
left Cochin April 20, 1757, paſſed through the Lacadivas abaut the latitude of.9*; after which 
ſhe had ſmooth water, and ſteady moderate breezes, between NbW, and WhN, but chiefly 
from NWbN. to NWbbW. with theſe ſhe worked to the Weſtward, and was careful ſome- 
times to ſtand a few hours N. and NbE. notwithſtanding: which, by the time: ſhe had 
got. between 11* and 12% Weſtward of, Cochin, ſhe was near the latitude of-1 7*-North; and 
as the wind was then very ſteady at NWbW. ſhe tacked and ſtood NE, and as:fhe ſtood to 

the Northward, the wind veered gradually to WNW, WhN, and W. with which the kep 0 
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doſe hauled N. NbW. and NNW. and as ſhe approached the Coaſt of Arabia, the winds 
ſhened, and came to WbS, WSW. and SW. with which ſhe made the Iſland Merceira, 


ape, ſhe had three or four days light variable winds, with which ſhe failed to Muſcat, and 
chored in the harbour ſome time in May: . | 


jill ſometimes - ſhorten, and ſometimes prolong the paſſage. If the ſhip is at Cochin, 
alicut, &c. (Malabar ports) and finds a briſk ſpirt from the Southward, or land and 
a breezes, or even moderate though pretty variable winds, from N. to WNW. all 
which ſometimes happen, it is much the beſt to coaſt Northward ; becauſe the coaſt ly- 
bs NNW. ſhereally goes ſo much in her way as ſhe gets; whereas, was ſhe to put off ſhore, 
ben theſe winds prevail near the land, ſhe would certainly find light winds and calms among 
he Lacadivas, and be driven to the SSE. by the current, without getting proportionably to 
be Weſtward : but if a ſhip, at leaving any of theſe ports, finds freſh gales, a chopping ſea, 
id ſmall current from NW. and NNW. it is much better to run off ſhore; for thoſe 


g againſt them; but they aſſiſt her in running off ſhore, where ſhe will certainly meet mo- 


erate winds to work with. 
5 In the Gulph of Pera. 

From October to March, a ſhip, going either in or out of the Gulph of Perſia, had beſt 
p along the Guadel Coaſt from or to Cape Jaſques, though that coaſt is little known to 
but from March to September, mid-channel, or rather neareſt the Arabian Shore, is beſt : 
ut none ought to go within leſs than 2 or 3 miles of the ſhore, between Cape Roſulgat and 
uſcat; becauſe there is no ground 'till extremely near the land; and ſometimes tide 
pon the ſhore, which would oblige a ſhip to anchor in 55 fathoms, within 4 of a mile of the 
rand, under the prodigious high and long mountain of Curiatta. From Capt Jaſques quite 
p to Karack, the beſt track is, to Gambaroon Road, between the Iſlands Larack and Or- 
bus, leaving Kiſhme on the larboard fide. A ſhip may go between Ormus and the main, 
Weeping cloſe to the iſland ; but the channel is much narrower, and there is leſs water than 

brough the other. The beſt track, from hence up to Karack, is within the Iſland Kiſh- 
ge, and all the iſlands along the Perſian Shore, except the little Iflands of Jarack, Indernea, 
lonjela, &c. that are too near the main. At Gambaroon, a pilot may be got to Karack, 
Buſſorah; but one, till paſt Kiſhme, is enough; for when paſt the ſtreight, keeping a 
boderate look-out, and the lead going, is all that is neceſſary. 
The Coaſt of Arabia, from Cape Muſſeldom to Bahareen, is unfrequented, and therefore un- 
own to Europeans ; but many ſhips go from Karack without Kiſhme, Polior, and all the 
cher iſlands, except the Two-Tombes (Raze and Nabejou), Bomoſa, Surde and Nobſlure, be- 
Ween which laſt and Polior they paſs in 0 fathoms water. They may alſo go to the Southward of 
thoſe laſt- mentioned iſlands; but it is ſeldom done: and either way muſt always prolong the 
aſſage; becauſe the capes and iſlands very much break the force of the NW. winds and cur- 
nts near the ſhores, along which there are uſually more or leſs tides, and often a current, that 
all run 3 or 4 days to the Weſtward ; but during the ebb, or if a current ſhould happen to 
un Eaſtward, a ſhip can always anchor with ſafety under ſome cape or iſland ; ſo ſhe can if 
e winds blow too hard down the gulph : but the middle channel has no ſuch advantages; 
Ir there are no perceptible tides, the currents ſeldom run up, but generally down the gulph, 
nd the NW. winds ſometimes blow with great fury, from which there is no ſhelter, nor 
ace to anchor with ſafety in, without loſing much ground,  _— | 15 
| | | OF E —.— — 


| then bore away round Cape Roſulgat, with a freſh gale, along ſhore : being round the 


& + 


But if a ſhip, in theſe late months, inſtead of poing through the Lacadiyas, chuſes Werking 
> work to the Northward along ſhore, till near or above Goa, and then ſtand over along 
or the Coaſt of Arabia with the firſt briſk Northerly wind, it is equally ſafe; and! 


ually continue 6, 8, to 15 days, near the ſhore; nor can a ſhip gain any ground by work= . 
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The coſeof The latter end of January, 1737, the Grandiſon, captain Fenton, at 7 A. M. the 


. Iſland Karack bearing WNW. about 8 leagues, the wind at 88 W. it quickly veered to SW. 
ti Fes and blew ſo extremely hard, that ſhe could carry only a reefed main-fail and whole fore- fail. 
"I with which, cloſe hauled, ſhe fetched under the lee of Ormus, and anchored in the after- 
noon, near the old caſtle; but had ſhe been embayed between Jaſques and Ormus, ſo as not to 
be able to clear the ſhore, ſhe muſt have anchored without any ſhelter, and where the wind 
and ſea was ſo great, that it is doubtful whether all her anchors could have held her. 
That evening the gale ceaſed, and before morning a fine land-wind ſprung up from the ten. 
Northward, with which ſhe ran out, and paſſed with veerable moderate winds up the middle fath 
channel, leaving Larack, Kithme, Polior, and all the iſlands near the Perfian Coaſt, to thel 


Northward, and the 'Two-Tombes (Raze and Nabejou), Bomoſa, Surde and Nobſlure, tc 


the Southward of her; but being as high as the Iſland Baſheab, ſhe was taken with a violent I 

gale from the NW. and after lying 24 hours under her main-fail, ſhe was obliged to bear in 8 

away, and having run within the NW. end of the Iſland Kyne or Queſche, ſteered along the the 

inſide of it, till ſhe came a-breaſt the village near the Eaſt end, and then anchored till the hip 

y e weather was over, which ſhe might as well have done under Baſheab, had ſhe been in ſhore, ¶ yet 
and Poult-at the beginning of the gale; ſince the Richmond and Poultney, that were then working in gin: 
=). ſhore, met no ſuch bad weather. | ER-OL | 174 
Duich In 1755, or 1756, a Dutch Europe ſhip, bound up to Karack from Batavia, went to the or n 
Europe Southward of all the iſlands, and having little wind and a current down the gulph, ſhe an B 
6. chored ſomewhere on the edge of the Pearl Bank, about the latitude 25 30. The wind was Ben, 
at NW b. and NNW. and greatly increaſed, as likewiſe did the ſea, fo that, being unablꝰ beſt 

to clear the ſhore, they were obliged to ſtrike yards and top-maſts, &c. and at laſt had almoſſ appr 
foundered with all anchors a-head; but luckily for them they held faſt till the gale was over ther 

or every ſoul would have periſhed on that deſert and unhoſpitable coaſt. : 2 Or 

e | but, 

From Bengal to the Coaft of Coromandel, &c. (hou 


From the middle of Auguſt to April, ſhips may fail from Bengal to any part of the bay mile 
but either earlier or later, it is very difficult to get out of the river; and though ſhips, thaWMoug! 
are going only Eaſtward or Southward, may fail 10 or 15 days later, yet thoſe who fail afte1 
the beginning of April, for the Coaſt of Coromandel, will find it difficult to get to the Weſt 
ward, and perhaps loſe their paſſage. | | 5 d 

S., Ships that fail from Bengal, in Auguſt or September, to the Coromandel Coaſt, will mee 
ore with unſettled weather; ſometimes moderate and fair, at other times hard ſqualls, thunder 
and much rain; the winds uſually SSW. to WNW. and ſometimes SSE. they ſhould there 
fore keep in 15 to 30 fathoms, cloſe along the ſhore of Orixa, Galconda, &c. for the benef 
of the currents that begin to run along the ſhore to the SW. the wind however often blowinWthat 
from the land, renders keeping near the ſhore difficult, eſpecially between Vizagapatamand Ar A 
magon : beſides, ſtanding off ſhore is ſometimes very advantageous; however, a ſhip ough|iſthe | 
ſeldom or never to go out of ſoundings. By going cloſe along ſhore, it is meant not to rount 
the Bays of Salang, Maſſulapatam, and Montepoly ; but thwart them, from point to point 


Early ſhips will ſometimes have little or no current; and even thoſe who fail later, will E: 
ſometimes find the current fail them, when Southward of 17 North; however, if they keeFWnore 

near the ſhore, they will have none againſt them, (except perhaps a freſh out of the adjacenhaint 

river) and the winds ſufficiently variable to get the paſſage. They make uſe of every opt th 
portunity that offers, and tack as often and quickly as the wind changing makes proper. more 

Th. caſe The ſhip Sarum, bound ta Madraſs, was, early in September, in fight of Gordwar« him 
of the Sa and from Ser ſtood, at times, 88 W. and Sb W. untill in the latitude of 15; the weathe the v 


rn, fair, and water ſmooth; breezes moderate, from W. to WSW. In this latitude, finding 
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by obſervation, a current to the Northward, they immediately tacked, and after loſing 1 5 

days, fell in with the high land 18 leagues to leeward of Point Gordware, which ſhewed 

the current to ſet North-Eaſtward; as indeed it always does in the offing, at this ſeaſon, if 

there is any current at all. | ; 

September 10, 1739, the William and Mary, bound to Madraſs, was at that port at ſun- The 1. 
riſe, the flag-ſtaff bearing Weſt, depth 28 fathoms: the wind was then a light land breeze, % a4 


with which ſhe ſteered at the rate of 2 knots to the Southward : finding there was a cur- "_ 


le. 

the rent by the water deepening, and the bearing not altering, at 10 A. M. ſhe anchored in 35 

idle fathoms, and found the current run, by the log, 24 miles an hour, NE. A French ſhip, bound 4 French 
the to Pondicherry, was then about 2 leagues Eaſtward of her, and ſuppoſed out of ſoundings %. 


for being almoſt calm, before night ſhe drove almoſt out of ſight to the NE. 

During the months of October and November, the navigation ſhould be much the ſame as Oger 
in September; but no ſhips go from Bengal to the Coromandel Coaſt in thoſe months; becauſe 2 - 
the ſtrong NE. winds, ſea, and currents, render it extremely dangerous; for though ſome 
chips, on extraordinary occaſions, have rid out the whole monſoon, in 12 to 20 fathoms, 
yet it can anſwer no mercantile purpoſe, nor ought any ſhip to be on the coaſt from the be- 
ginning of October to the latter end of December. By a ſtorm that happened October 2, French 
1746, the greateſt part of Monſ. La Bourdenay's ſquadron was loſt (after taking Madraſs) in S2. 
or near the road. | | | | 
| Between the 1oth and 15th of December, is ſoon enough for any ſhip to leave the mouth of Decend.r: 
Bengal River, for the Coromandel Coaſt ; and, from that time to the middle of January, the 
beſt courſe (ſuppoſing her to Madraſs) is to the SW. directly, to make Armagon Hill. As ſhe 
approaches the coaſt, ſhe will probably have freſh gales, and a ſtrong current to the Southward; 
therefore keep the lead going, and a good look-out. Armagon Hill will be feen, when ſhe is 
2 or 3 leagues without the North end of the Armagon Shoal, if the weather is not obſcure; 
but, as that ſand is very ſteep, it is dangerous to run in with it, when dark: whoever does, 
ſhould go flanting with the ſand, SW bS. or SSW. under an eaſy fail, caſting the lead every 
mile ſhe fails, and the moment ſhe ſtrikes ground, haul off ſhore, 'till clear of it. No ſtranger 
ought to go within the Armagon Shoal at this ſeaſon, the channel being too narrow. 

If a ſhip in the evening is ſhort of Madraſs, it is better to anchor than lie-to: but if the 


WeſtWka is too great, turn to windward; it will fave lee way. 

8 An Indiaman bound to Madraſs, in December, being off Pullicat in the evening, 
| meeFthinking ſhe had drift enough, brought-to all night, in order to run into the road in the 
under 


morning; but, deceived by the current, found herſelf off Cabelon, or Covelam, at day- light; 
where ſhe anchored, and was 8 days in warping up to the road. Had ſhe anchored in the 
evening, or turned to windward all night, this could not have happened. Another Indiaman, 
chat brought-to off Pullicat at night, found herſelf off Zeloan in the morning. 

At this ſeaſon it is beſt to anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms, Madraſs flag-ſtaff Weſt; becauſe 
the boats, being light when they come off, can eaſily row againſt the wind along ſhore, and 


roun Mgo athore loaden with a large wind, which they could not do if the wind was much South- 
 pointWward. Anchoring to the Eaſtward of the port, is to be obſerved at every port on this coaſt. 

r, wil Early in January, a ſhip will find much the ſame currents and winds as in December, but Jazuary. 
ey keesmore moderate: the ought alſo to follow the ſame track, except the Eaſterly winds are very 
djacenaint, in which caſe it is heſt to keep more to the Southward, and not go within 20 leagues 

ery opt the land, till in the latitude of Madraſs, and then run. Weſt for the road. This ought 

r. more eſpecially to be done, if the ſhip leaves the pilot in January; but whether ſhe leaves 


im early or late, if by meeting with light winds, ſhe ſteers ſome days 88 W. or SbW. and 
che winds ſhould afterwards begin to blow freſh from NE. (perhaps in the latitude of 16 or 
4 Noith) it is beſt for her to ſteer away W. Wbs. or WSW. ſo as to fall in with Pullicat, 


O 


February. The month o 
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or rather with the South end of the Armagon Sand; eſpecially if it blows very hard, and is 
like to continue ſo. | Nan 5 ien e 

Early in January, OS. 1739, captain Standard, coming to Madraſs from Pegu, as he. 
approached the coaſt, had ſtrong gales at NE. and run directly for the road, where let. 
ting go his anchor, the cable parted : the ſame was done with a ad and 3d: having then only 
the ſtream anchor left, he was obliged to make fail, and run round Zeloan: but had he made 
the land near the Armagon Shoal, and brought-to, the gale would have been done before he 
drove paſt the road; at leaſt he would have had time to have got down his top- maſts, and when 
all was ſnug, brought up with 2 anchors, any where Northward of Madraſs; or in the road, 
where the Godolphin Indiaman from China, and ſeveral other ſhips from Bengal, rid the 
gale out ſafely. | e 
The ſhip George, captain Taylor, belonging to our company, left Vizagapatam, 
January 17, OS. bound to Madraſs; and though the current ran near 1 knot to the North- 
ward for ſeveral days before he weighed, yet he would work along ſhore: the conſequence 
was, what he got by the land and ſea breezes, he loſt by the current. In 6 weeks he reached 
the North end of the Armagon ſand; and finding, after 8 days longer turning, that he 
could get no further, he bore away for Maſſalapatam for water; and after ſtaying 3 days, 
failed E. ESE. and SE. till he got 4 or 5 Eaſting; where meeting the uſual Eaſterly 
winds, he ſtood 8. SSW. SW. and W. till he fell in with Fort St. David, where he anchored, 
juſt 3 months after he left Vizagapatam; which he would have done 2 in a fortnight, 
if he had at firſt proceeded from Vizagapatam, as he did afterwards from Maſſalapatam. 

F February is the fineſt month in the year, through all the Bay of Bengal. 

Ships, in the middle or Eaſtern parts of the bay, are generally ſure of fine breezes from the 
Eaſtward and Northward; and near the Weſtern ſhores, of land and ſea breezes, or moderate 
gales from the WNW. to SW. ; therefore all who are bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel, in 
this month, from Bengal, Orixa, or Galconda, ſhould keep well off ſhore, to avoid the 
calms, land and ſea breezes, and NE. currents, that then prevail from Zeloan to Balaſore, 
From Bengal, if early in the month, it is beſt to ſteer SbW. SSW. SW. WSW. and W.; and 
if it blows freſh from the NE. fall in directly with her port; but it will generally be better to 
run near the coaſt 8 or 10 leagues to the Southward of her port; becauſe the is always 
ſure to get back; beſides, on getting ſoundings, or ſeeing the land from the maſt-head, the 
can eaſily reach her port, by hauling upon a wind WNW. NW. or NNW. according as her 
latitude requires. Late in February, it is beſt to ſteer from the pilot South for ſome 
days, then SbW. SSW. and SW. &c. fo as to fall in 20 or zo leagues to the Southward o 
her port; for about the time ſhe approaches the coaſt, not only the Northerly currents run 
ſtrong, but the SW. wind begins to prevail along ſhore; ſo that ſhe muſt expect being 
obliged, when near the land, to ſteer WNW. or perhaps NW. cloſe hauled, with a leewar 
current; and make allowance accordingly, by keeping well to the Southward in the offing 
while it is in your power. . 1 8 

About 1745, or 6, captain Hopkins was coming from the Streights of Malacca te 
Madraſs, and early in February, OS. being paſt the middle of the bay, ſteered Wet, in the 
latitude of Madraſs, with light gales at NE. and ENE. Being come within 20 leagues of the 
coaſt, the wind failed, and he got into variable light airs and calms, with:a current to. the 
Northward: this carried him near the Armagon Shoal, before he got into anchoring ground} 


from whence he was 3 weeks working up into the road: keeping 10 or 15 leagues to the 
Southward, would have prevented this misfortune. 

The Succeſs galley left the pilot, February 12, 1757, and reached Madraſs the 
22d inſtant. The Ganges left the pilot 10 days before her, and arrived at Madraſs 1 da 
after her; ſo that one ſhip was 9 days on her paſſage, and the other was 20. The wm 

| | a0 
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had the advantage of ailing 10 days earlier in the ſeaſon than the other; but the Succeſs was 


better ſailing ſhip : however, the great difference in their paſſage aroſe chiefly from this; 
the Succeſs ſtood from the river 8. SbW. SW. &c. as before directed, by which ſhe had 


ſteady breezes from the Eaſtward, the whole paſſage: the Ganges ſteered a more direct courſe 
to the South-Weſtward; and though ſhe went not along ſhore, yet, by being too much 
to the Weſtward, ſhe was out of the track of fair winds, and had much calm, with variable 
light winds, at the very time the other was failing with a fair ſteady breeze, about 40 

Jeagues to the Eaſtward of her. 5 

Ships bound from Bengal to any = in Orixa, or Galconda, ought, in the ſame manner, 

to keep off ſhore, till they are to the Southward of their port, according as they are late or 

early, and the NE. winds freſh or faint. $0 

One of our Europe ſhips going from Bengal to Vizagapatam, in January, by not keeping 

ff ſhore, was forced to anchor ſeveral days about the high land of Barras or Pondy ; but 

luckily a breeze fprung up, that carried her to her ex and ſaved the trouble of putting 


off ſhore, as the George was obliged to do, and by that means prolonged her paſſage 10 or 
15 days. 


S. keeping about 15 or 20 leagues to the Eaſtward of the meridian of Point Palmiras, till in 
e latitude of 13 or 12 North; and then SSW. and SW. till they ſee Zeloan, about Ba- 
tacoola: but as the SW. winds range the Coaſt of Orixa at this ſeaſon, inſtead of a fair wind, 
ſhips uſually leave the Pilot with a freſh gate between WSW. and S. In this caſe, the beſt 
may is to ſteer, cloſe hauled, to the SSE. or even ESE. (rather than tack,) as the wind will 
permit. Theſe courſes will, in a few days, bring them into light breezes, uſually from the 
NE. quarter, with which they ought to ſteer S. SbW. SSW. &c. till they ſee Zeloan, as 
bbove. The wind will ſometimes continue ſo long in the SW. quarter, that a ſhip will be 
ze or 4 to the Eaſtward of Point Palmiras before they change, and perhaps in latitude 1 5. 
this caſe, when the wind comes fair, it is beſt to ſhape her courſe direct for that part of the- 
bay in latitude 13 or 120, and 20 leagues Eaſt of Point Palmiras; and from thence directly 
to Batacoola, ſtand upon either tack as the wind will permit. The NE. breezes commonly 
begin between 17* and 15 N. when well to the Eaſtward; but ſometimes, after leaving the 
Pilot, you will have light WSW. W. WNW. and NW. winds, and ſo continue till the ſhip is 
n the latitude of 14%, nay 13*: let nothing, however, induce you to go Weſtward of the me- 
dian preſcribed, but ſteer South; by doing of which ſhe will certainly have Eaſterly winds 
t laſt, which to the Weſtward ſhe would not have: or at leaſt they would be ſhort, weak, 
nd unſteady, with much calm: on the other hand, it by no means adviſeable to go near the 
undamans, becauſe they make a dangerous lee ſhore, with a gale from the Weſtward; which 
dmetimes happens late in April. . | 3 
About 26 years ago, the captains Jones, Warwick, &c. going this paſſage, were all loſt on 
oſe iflands, by ſuch a gale. | 
Ships that fail before the middle of March, and are: bound to the Northward of Madraſs, 
eed not ſee Zeloan, but being got into 10* or rage North, may ſteer Weſt for the coaſt. 
the will always fetch to windward of Madraſs; becauſe ſhe will not get into the SW, winds 
nd Northerly currents 'till near the land; but ſhips that ſail later, or even at that ſeaſon, if 
ound more Southerly, ought to ſee Zeloan, and from thence coaſting (not too. near Point 
edro) may croſs the gut to Negapatam, and viſit every other port on the coaſt. Sometimes 
qualls (uſually light) with thunder and rain, happen in this paſſage, eſpecially near Zeloan; 
hich is of great advantage to late ſhips, in this calm ſeaſon: they ought. to be very 
eful, when the weather is fair, and the breezes variable, to carry what ſmall fails. they 


F can 


Ships that leave Bengal in March or April, for the Coromandel Coaſt, ought more eſpecially zb 
to avoid going to the Weſtward at firſt : their beſt track (ſuppoſing the wind fair) is SbE. and April. 
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can muſter, and trim ta every breeze that offers; which is too often negleRed, ofpecialty 
in large ſhips. ? | 4 | 

By following this method of 1 and eee ay ryan ye Madrafs, 
forme (even though heavy- failing) ſhips make annually 3 voyages from to Madrad, 
and back again: and many ſeamen think that a good-ſaihng ſhip, well fitted, and diſpatched Þ| 
quickly, from each place, may make 4; but by the negle& of this management, many 
chips either loſe, or greatly prolong their paſſage. 

Three Europe ſhips left the Pilot ſome time in April, 1758, and were 3 months going to 
Madraſs. A poor country ſhip ſailed ſeveral days after them, and got there in 30 days. 
Whoever compares their journals with what is written above, will eafily ſee in what 
they erred. 


From Bengal to Surat, Bombay, &c. 

Avgufand Ships that leave Bengal between Auguſt 15, and October 10, for Surat, muſt work cloſe | 
Odevere along the ſhores of Orixa, Galconda, and Coromandel, to Madraſs or Pondicherry, as is al- 
ready directed, page 14; and from thence (as the winds are uſually variable in October) ſteer 

over for Zeloan, taking care not to go too far from the ſhore, for fear of loſing the current; 

except it is late in October, or the winds hang eaſterly: in either of theſe caſes it will be beſt 

to ſtand off ſhore, for fear of being entangled in the bite; and come no nearer Zeloan than 

10 to 20 leagues, till about the latitude 7? 20' or 7, where it is proper to ſee it, becauſe 

the current runs ſwiftly round the iſlands; and from thence (having coaſted round the Baſſes) 

keep pretty near the ſhore, till you ſee Columbo; and then ſtand off for Cape Comorin. 

The winds and weather in October, round the South fide of Zeloan, are unſettled : ſome- 

times there are hard ſqualls from the land; at others much calm, or trifling, and even freſh 


winds from the ſea, with ſqualls and rain: the ſqualls always give warning; and it is pro- A 
per, at this ſeaſon, for ſhips to anchor when they ſee them coming off ſhore, to avoid bein oya 
driven from the iſland: the ſame ought to be done in calms when the current ſets off ſhore. Whaul 
By neglecting this caution, captain Pearſe, in the Sarum, was driven among the Mal- near 
dives, in 1738. . X | C: 
If ſhips, at this ſeaſon, having coaſted round Zeloan, ſo far as Barbarine Iſland, ter 
are taken with a briſk gale from the Northward, it is beſt to ſtand over, cloſe hauled, for Whut 
Cape Comorin, and not loſe time in working up to Columbo; but Barbarine Iſland ſhould midi 
bear Eaſt before you quit Zeloan. In croſſing Tutacareen Bay, the winds will now be found Wright 
variable, ſometimes freſh, and often faint ; but a ſhip having reached Cape Comorin about the arge 
middle of November, will have fine land and ſea breezes to work along ſhore, quite to What 
Surat. Thoſe land and ſea breezes ſometimes blow off and on ſhore about WSW. and NWeſ 
ENE.: but this is ſeldom ; for the wind generally comes off in the night, at NE. NNE. Watt 
and perhaps N. and the ſea winds come in the forenoon, at W. WNW. and NW. a ſhort Micier 
calm uſually, though not always, intervening :.ſhe muſt therefore edge ſo far off ſhore, with Ml A 
the land wind, that the ſea breeze may bring her in again to ſtretch off with the firſt of the Weptz 
next land wind: this will commonly be done by ſteering with the land breezes NWbN. {apt 
NW. NWbW. or for an hour or two WNW.; and with the ſea breezes NbW. N. NbE. elo 
and NNE. according to the diſtance off ſhore, and as theſe breezes- are more or leſs Nor- White, 
therly, and of ſhort or long continuance. By this management a ſhip makes all poſſible ad- M 
vantage, on each tack, that can be made, and often ſaves the trouble of anchoring; whereas if Moin 
ſhe has not ſufficient offing when the fea winds begin, ſhe will be in with the land, and ind 
obliged to anchor before it is half done; by this means a fine ſtretch of 8 or 10 miles to the vir 
NbW. and N. will perhaps be loſt: on the other hand, if ſhe ſtands too far off ſhore, the at 
ſea breeze will fail perhaps before ſhe is within 6 or 8 miles of the land; in ſuch cafe, om 
good part of the land winds will be done before- it reaches her; beſides, if it falls 2 t no 
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and the ſwell or eurrrent ſets to the Southward, ſhe muſt anchor in deep water; there- 
fore the direction and ſtrongth of thoſe land and ſea winds, both ſubject to great variation, 
will daily ſtruct a diligent obſerver, how far he ſhould ſtand off ſhore, and when he ought 
to anchor; or, if the incqualityof thoſe winds: fometimes hinders him from making the moſt 
WJ of them, the loſs will be ſmall, and the error one day rectified the next, either by anchor- 
ing between the breezes, or ſteering, more or teſs, off or towards the land, or going a greater 
or leſſer diſtance from the ſhore, as the caſe ſhall require. 


to Between the middle of October and the middle of December, ſhips will commonly find 02: 
ys. Wl light or moderate gales, juſt after leaving the Pilot; and, as they go to the Southward, they 
hat vill uſually have freſh gales NEaſterly, with ſqualls and cloudy weather, eſpecially drawing 


gear Zeloan: and as the current then runs ſtrong to the Weſtward, her beſt courſe, for 
ſome days, is SbE. then 8. SbW. SW. &c. ſo as to make Zeloan in the latitude of 7* or 
loſe M7" 20 N. The current renders the difference of longitude very. precarious; therefore, when 
al- che comes into the latitude of 8 200 N. ſhe ought to run Weſt all day (looking well out for the 
teer land at maſt-head) SWbS. or 88 W. in the night, carrying an eaſy fail, heaving the lead every 


nt; Iz miles run, and keep a good look-out; but if the land is ſeen Northward of 7 30 N. ſhe 
beſt Wought to haul off, for fear of being entangled with a lee ſhore. 
han WI By not following theſe cautions, many ſhips have been loſt. 
auſe About December, 1734, captain Tolſon, in the Heathcote Indiaman, bound from Bengal 


to Bombay, by ſteering SSW. from the Pilot, run a-ground in the night, on the ſand near | 
Point Pedro: the people were about quitting her in the long-boat, when they found the ſea 
had beat her over the bank into deep and ſmooth water. An anchor was immediately let go, 


reſh {Wind by that means the ſhip was ſaved. 

pro- A year or two afterwards, captain Montgomery, in the Defence Indiaman, going the ſame 
eing voyage, at the ſame ſeaſon, found himſelf, unexpectedly, cloſe to Zeloan: he immediately 
re. lauled to the South-Eaſtward, and the ſhip ſtruck thrice on the South end of the bank 


near Batacoola; yet having freſh way, ſhe quickly got into deep water, and was ſaved. 
Captain Sutcliffe, in the Richmond, bound from Bengal to Buſſorah, left the Pilot, 1736, 
ſteered 8SbE. S. SW. &c. and being at noon in latitude 8* N. ſteered Weſt to make the land, 
but at ſun-ſet could not ſee any; however, he ordered the ſame courſe to be continued till 
midnight, and then to haul up SSW.; but at 10 P. M. they ſaw the low land, and breakers 
night a-head; immediately they hauled their wind SEbS. (the wind being at EbN. with a 
large ſea) and by carrying a preſſed fail, juſt cleared the ſhore. In this run, it is remarkable, 


that neither the captain nor the officers, by the log, made above 2* 3o' meridian diſtance, 
and WWeſt from Point Palmiras, when they ſaw the breakers, though the uſuat Weſting to the 
NE. WEaſt fide of Zeloan is 4 to 5*; nor were they more than 7 days from the Pilot; which ſuſ⸗- 
ſhort Miciently ſhews how ſtrong the current runs Weſtward in this month. 
with BY A fine ſhip, bound to Surat, belonging to Mr. Williamſon, was loſt near Batacoola, by the 
f the Wezptain's obſtinately running directly in with Zeloan, in the night, December, 1754. 


Captain Richards alfo loſt the Eagle, and his life, by neglecting his lead, and running in with 
eloan, in the day time, but thick weather. The Indiana was very near ſharing the ſame 


gate, at the ſame time. 
e ad- March 3, 17 54, the Succeſs galley, captain Duncan, bound to Surat, left the Pilot, when 
reas if oint Palmiras was judged to bear WSW. 12 leagues diſtance, with light, but moſtly fair 
, and Winds; She ſtood out S. to SbE. for 3 days, and for 5 days more ſtood, cloſe hauled, to the SE, 
to theſhaving the wind between the South and Weſt, but moſtly from SWbS. to SWbW. She was 
„ the hat day (March 10) at noon, in latitude 13% 3600 N.; and 20 25 meridian diſtance Eaſt 


tom. Point Palmiras. Next day, with variable light winds, ſhe ſailed SbEZE. 34 miles, and 
u noon was in 12* f N. latitude, and 2* 33' Eaſt, meridian diſtance, when a briſk breeze 
1 8 Hs ſprung 


20 


the 
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ſprung up at NNE. with which ſhe run 134 miles SbW. in 28 hours; and in 20 hour; 
more 135 miles, when her latitude at noon (March 13), was 8 5 N. and meridian diſtance 


of 


1* 16' Eaſt, Next day, with a freſh gale at NE. ſome ſqualls and rain, ſhe run S51-\y, 
I 54 miles; her latitude was then 6* 53/ N. meridian diſtance 0* 26' W. from Point Palmiras. 
March 15, with the ſame winds and weather, ſhe ran S77*W. 108 miles, and found a North. 
erly current of 21 miles; her latitude was 6? 5o' meridian diſtance 2* 12' W. Next day had 
leſs wind from the ſame quarter, and ran 95 miles $74*W. and found only 5 miles Northerly 
current; her latitude being 6* 3o' N. meridian diſtance 3* 42' W. from Point Palmiras. The 
3d day following, with unſettled weather, much rain, and variable light winds, chiefly from 
NNW. ſhe ſteered to the Weſtward; fo that the 19th, at noon, her latitude obſerved was 
6* 00' N. and meridian diſtance 5* 23 W. From this, fteered about NW. 6 miles, and ſaw 
the Elephant on Zeloan bearing NW bN. 7 leagues off: at the ſame time had a ſmall current 
to the SWeſtward. March 20 and 21, ſhe coaſted (with fine land and ſea breezes from NE. to 
SEbS.) round to Point Gaula: and the laſt of thoſe days, at noon, that town bore NbE3F. 
7 leagues off. From thence, with a fine gale at SE. the ſtood over for Cape 
Nac W. 78 miles. On the 22d, and the next day, the wind veered to WbS. SWbW, and SW. 
with which, cloſe hauled, ſhe made her courſe N40 W. diſtance 63 miles. The 24th ſhe 
continued the ſame courſe with the ſame winds, till midnight, when they had 25 F. 
and were then, by account, in latitude 8 o N. meridian diſtance 2* 14' W. fro 
Gaula Town. She continued to ſteer NWbW. 9g miles further, when being in 12. fathoms at 
5 A. M. ſtood off SbE. 47 miles: they were then about 7 miles off ſhore, and faw the 
cape, bearing WbS. a great way off; and were plagued 3 days before they got round it. 
Being paſt Comorin, ſhe had land and ſea breezes, with which they reached Cochin in 
3 days, where, having filled her water, &c. April 7, the ſailed for Surat. For 6 days ſhe had 
briſk breezes, between WSW. SWbW. and SW. and ſametimes to NW. NNW. N. and NbE 
ſo that her latitude was 10* N. meridian diſtance 34% W. from Cochin. The 14th, after 
running 8 miles SW. from this point, ſhe ſaw the 2. {mall i lands, called in the New Director) 
Scuhelipar, to the WNW. 3 leagues off; which, by this. account, lie 3* 55' W. from Co 
chin, and inlatitude 10% N. This day the had light trifling winds, with ſome ſqualls and rain 
that ended with fine light breezes from SE. with which ſhe ran, 2 days, nearly NWbW 
and was then (the 16th at noon) in 11? 14 N. latitude, and 5* 5 W. from Cochin. The nex 
day ſhe had light winds from SSW. to N. with which the made her courſe N 4o*W. diſtance 
38 miles. The 18th ſhe failed, ſometimes on one tack, and ſometimes on the other, ſo as tc 


make her courſe NAI W. diſtance 21 miles; the winds light and variable. The 19th, ſhehadfot 


5 hours, a briſk breeze, at NEbN.. and the other part of the day, light winds from NW. toN 
ſteered as yeſterday, ſometimes NW bN. to NNE. at others WSW. to WNW. courſe N 50 W 
diſtance 49 miles, latitude obſerved at noon 125 19 N. meridian diſtance 7 14 W. The 
20th and 21ſt, ſteady breezes at N. to NNW. ſtoodcloſe hauled, W. and WNW. and the 21ſt 
at noon, was by obſervation in 12* 21'N. and g* 28' W. of Cochin: laid her head to the 
N Eaſtward, with the wind NNW. (ſometimes NWN. ) ſtood NEZE. to NEbN. ; fo that the 
23d, at noon, was in 13* 46 N. latitude, meridian diſtance 749 W. The 24th, the winds more 
Weſterly, viz. NWbN. to NW. and NWbW. ſtood as before, cloſe hauled, NEN. tc 
NbE. latitude at noon 14 56'N.. meridian diſtance 715 W. The-25th, the winds ſtill mort 


Weſterly, viz. NW. NWbW. and WNW. ſtood 18 hours NNEZE. to N. and to chaſe M 


galley, not 6 hours WSW. to SW W.; latitude at noon. 1 5 34 N. meridian diſtance 708 W 
The 26th and 27th, ſteady breezes from NW. to WNW.; ſtood ſometimes on one tack, anc 
ſometimes on the other; ſo that the 27th, at noon, her latitude was, as before, 15% 34' N. me 
ridian diſtance 89 8 W. The-28th and 29th, variable faint. breezes and calms: the 29th a 


noon, latitude obſerved 16* 30. N. meridian diſtance 8* 17' W. The 3oth, and May * 
- | | ne 
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her to anchor in deep water, if it fell calm, or to loſe ground: for this reaſon 
alſo ſhe avoided going too far off ſhore. She anchored one day at Cochin, another 
at Tillecherry; and April 11, was off Mount Dilla, The 2 next days ſhe made but 
little way, being ſqually weather with much thunder, lightening, and rain; ſo that the 1 5th, 
at noon, her latitude obſerved was only 12* 17' N. Mount Dilla then bearing SE+S. ; of 
ſhore 4 leagues. From this day, till the reached Surat, ſhe had ſmooth water and pleaſant 
weather, with which ſhe ſteered as follows, (viz.) April 14, with a fine gale at SSE. to 8. 
ſhe ran 121 miles NNW. and NW. and at noon was in 40 fathoms water, latitude obſerved 
13? 37' N. about 10 leagues WSW. from Baſalore : and as Angria's fleet made it dange- 


rous to paſs further along ſhore, ſhe put off, April 15, with moſtly WSW. to SWbW. winds; 
ſhe made her courſe N 5o*W. diſtance 47 miles, latitude obſerved 14 14' N. meridian di-WM is | 
ſtance 1® 04' W. from Baſalore. The 16th, with ſteady breezes at NWbN. to WbN. ſteered, Ml the 
cloſe hauled, WbS. to SWbW. all day, except 3 hours that ſhe ſtood NbW. and N. if, 
and made her courſe good, S69 W. diſtance 56 miles, latitude obſerved 13 54' N. meridian con 
diſtance 1 56'W. The 17th, briſk breezes at NWÞN. to N. ran, cloſe hauled, WbN. to lati 
WNW. and made the courſe W. diſtance 83 miles, meridian diſtance 3* 19' W. and lati- ide 
tude obſerved 13* 3 N. (which was 17 miles to the Southward of account). The 18th let 
briſk breezes, at NbW. to NW. ſteered, cloſe hauled, as yeſterday, and made her courſe and 
SSO W. diſtance 30 miles, latitude obſerved 149 9 N. (which is 14 miles Southward off hav 
account) meridian diſtance 4* 51' W. The 19th, ſhe ſtood ſtill to the Weſtward, with mor Poi. 
moderate breezes at N. to NW. and made her courſe N85*W. diſtance 49 miles, latitude wit! 
obſerved 13* % N. (which is only 5 miles Southward of account) meridian diſtance 5* 50 mir 
Weſtward of Baſalore. The firſt part of the 2oth, with light winds from NbE. to NbW. thef the 
ſteered NWbW.go WbN. zo miles, then NNE. to- NE. 17 miles, the wind at NWbN. anq it is 
NNW. at noon her true courſe was N44 W. diſtance 36 miles, latitude obſerved 13 19/ NOW 
(which was again 14 miles to the Southward of account) meridian diſtance 6* 15' W. of BaWto v 
falore. The next 4 days, with moderate breezes between NNW. and W. (chiefly NWbW F 
to WbN.) ſhe ſtood, cloſe hauled, NEbN. to NNW. and the 24th, at noon, was 5e 12 W blov 
meridian diſtance from Baſalore, latitude obſerved 17? 5o' N. She then edged away, (havinq the 
much the ſame wind, but freſher,) all the 25th, NNE+E. 100 miles. The 26th, from mid bein 
night till noon, ſteered NEbE. 64 miles; her meridian diſtance was then 5* 2 W. fron bree 
Baſalore, latitude obſerved 20 O0 N. depth 20 fathoms mud. Not ſeeing the land that night ſhor 
they ſteered 'till 10 P.M. EbN. to ENE. 45 miles; in depths 184, 17, 17, 16, +6, 16z{Whe 
18 fathoms; from 10 to 11, P.M. run 7 miles EbN.. and deepened to 20 fathoms ; hauledchic: 
up NE. 7 miles till midnight, and then NEbN. 19 miles, till ſun-riſe; when ſhe was 1 Wei 
13 fathoms, and ſaw the land from maſt- head, about ESE. At 8 A.M. ſhe anchored during abſtr 
the laſt quarter ebb, that runs 3 knots; and in the afternoon ran up to Surat Road. But clear 
return from theſe examples to the inſtructions. +, ' {Wang 
A. ſhip having 1 e Zeloan, ought to coaſt round it, at a mederate diſtance, Mn th 
Point Gaula : ſhe will have no occaſion to anchor, there being now no land ſqualls*or calm bi 


but a briſk gale and ſtrong current from the Eaſtward. About Point Gaula the gale wilfough 
begin to fail ; ſhe ought therefore to keep nearer ſhore, and avoid opening Tutacareen Ba T. 
till as high as Barbarine Iſland, and from thence ſtand over, cloſe hauled, for Cape Co Both 
morin. Ships, at this ſeaſon, will commonly have fair weather, and a freſh gale, betwee Cape 
N. and NEbN. : but if this gale prevent your getting quite ſo high as Barbarine, it is gene t wi 
rally better to ſtand over, than loſe in working along ſnore. eee 

From Cape Comorin, ſhips ought to work up the coaſt with land and ſea breezes, as! 
already directed: but if theſe breezes are intercepted by a briſk gale from NNW. to N\ 
(which ſometimes happens in December for 3 or 4 days) they ſhould turn to windward, © 
(if nothing can be gained that way) anchor till the gale ceaſes, Shi 
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ſon 

her ally find much leſs current, and fairer weather, with ſteady but more moderate gales, from the my * 
but NE. than the preceding month; therefore a SbW. courſe, from the 1 is now beſt for 

th, ſome days, then 88 W. &c. going almoſt in a right line for that part of the bay in latitude 

of Wl 752 30 N. and 20 or 25 leagues Eaſtward of Zeloan. From thence they ought to ſteer W. &c. 

fant as already directed, page 19, and make the Iſland about Julius Nave, or in latitude 7* oo; the 

» SW weather will then be fine, and the wind fair, with which they ſhould coaſt round to Point 

ved Gaula, and having brought that point Eaſtward, ſtretch over to Cape Comorin, with a mo- 

ge- derate, perhaps a briſk gale from N. to NEbN. which is uſual at this ſeaſon. 

ids; The directions to navigate from Bengal to the Coromandel Coaſt, in February and March, #-*r=ary 


is pretty ſufficient, with regard to the Bay of Bengal: let it be further obſerved, that 
red, che. meridian of Point Palmiras ſhould not be paſſed till in the latitude of 10 N. but 

N. if, at leaving the pilot, ſhe is forced, by the uſuat SW. winds, to the SE. when a fair wind 
dianMl comes, let her ſhape her courſe for that point that lies South of Point Palmiras, in the 
J. to latitude of 10, or 9 30* N. and from thence ſteer SW. SWbW. and WSW. for the South 


Ships leaving Bengal between the middle of December and latter end of January, will uſu- December 


andMarch 


my fide of Zeloan, between the Elephant and Dundra-head: and as no time ſhould be loſt, 
8th Wl |ct her not ſhorten fail ; but when in thelatitude 79, or 6s 30 N. ſteer about Weſt in the day, 
durſel and SW. all night: this perhaps may carry her into 5 3o' N. but it matters not, ſhe will 


rd off have the better wind for it; and when her Weſting is run down, (which is about 5 4* from 
more Point Palmiras to the Elephant,) a WNW. or NWbW. courſe will always bring her in 
itude with the ifland ; becauſe to the Southward of 8* N. and about 20 Weſtward of Point Pal- 
5 co miras, ſhips uſually find a Northerly current of 10 to 20 miles a day: this is what runs along 
/ ſh the NE. fide of Zeloan, and requires 2 or 3 days to croſs it. When Zeloan is plainly ſeen, 
. andMWit is proper to keep 7 or 8 leagues off ſhote ; becauſe near Point Gaula a briſk gale from 
go NSW. often begins, with which ſhips ſtretch over to Cape Comorin, and ſometimes not able 
f Ba-. to weather it, which cauſes a loſs of 2 or 3 days to work round. | 

v bW From Cape Comorin, ſhe muſt work along ſhore as well as ſhe can, till it happens to 
W blow freſh down the coaſt: it is then beſt to ſtand off ſhore (as if bound to Perſia) through 
avingMWthe Laccadives ; but this ought not to be attempted till in the latitude of 10® N. for fear of 
mid being driven, by the — current, among the Maldives: fo that, ſhould weak land and ſea 


breezes, moderate variable winds, or Southerly winds prevail, her beſt way is to keep along 
ſhore, and not ſtand off till ſhe can gain nothing; and that perhaps may be in 14 or 15? N. 
She need not ſtand to the Weſtward, fo far as ſhips bound to Perſia, for her buſineſs is 


hauleMchicfly to the Northward ; and as ſhe gets Northing, the wind will commonly veer to the 
was il Weſtward, and drawing near St. John's, it will come to WSW. and SW. The following 
durinWabitcacts of two pretty well conducted voyages, at this ſeaſon, will ſet the whole in a 
But tMclear light: only let it be obſerved, that both voyages, captain Duncan took too wide a 


nnge in the bay; for the 1ſt voyage, when the wind comes NNE. being (March 10, at noon) 


ce, t in the latitude of 120 56' N: meridian diftance 2533 E. from Point Palmiras, and in order 
calmsM'0 bring that point North, in the'latitude' of 10, inſtead of ſteering SbW. and SSW. he 
le wilfteught to have ſteered „, and then for Zeloan, as above directed. | 

n Ba The 2d voyage he took leſs range, but till too much; for the track preſcribed is beſt. 


Both voyages he kept too near Point Gaula, and thereby loſt 2 days each voyage in doubling 
Cape Comorin. It is true, his nearneſs to Zeloan could not be detrimental, if at leaving 


s. gene it with the wind at SE. March 22, 1754, and March 22 and 23, 1755, he had ſteered Welt 
5 for ſome time, then Wb N. &c. ſo as to be ſure of weathering the cape: but no perſon 
es, as MWought to truſt to that; becauſe ſometimes the wind ſets in freſh from SW. earlier than the 
) NWEEatter end of March. | ED | 


The 


January 
and Fe- 


bruary . 


Marchand 


April, 


Mar, Jure During the next 4 months, ſhips generally find freſh gales from the SW. quarter, with 
July, and cloudy weather; and along the coaſt of Galconda, Orixa, and Bengal, frequent ſqualls wit! 


Au. 
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The latter end of February, 1747, captain Rannie, in the ſhip Fanny, bound to Surat, had 
the hay-cock over Point Gaula bearing North, off ſhore 10 leagues; when the wind et i 
freſh at SW. to WSW. with which ſhe carried a preſſed fail a-croſs the bay, in order te 
weather the cape; but could not fetch it by 10 leagues, and was 3 days in going round it 
after making the land. * 
Here ſbould be ger an abſtract of captain Taylor's journal, who left Bengal the 31ſ 9 
March, 1748, and anchored at Fort St. David's the 26th of April; as alſo of his other jour 
nal, when he left Bengal the zu of April, 1756, and anchored at Nagore the 19th of May. J 
they can be procured againſt another edition of this work, they fhall be 1. and any gentle 
man who can aſſiſt me in procuring the originals, or good copies thereof, the favour ſhall be grate 
fully acknowledged. 1908 
To conclude this head, let it be remembered, that ſhips bound to Surat, who leave Be 
gal a little later than the Succeſs did, run the riſque of loſing their paſſage. bs 
The Leſlie loſt her paſſage round Zeloan, March 17 3; and the Two Brothers, to 
the Maldives, who left the pilot March 23, NS. 1739. Captain Riccards, in the Ann, loſt 
her paſſage round Zeloan the ſame year, by falling in with Batacoola. 


* 
— 


From the Coromandel Coaſt to Bengal. 
Between the 1oth of January and 1it of February, the current commonly begins to creep 
to the Northward, cloſe to the ſhores of Coromandel ; the rains are then done, and the 
weather grows mild and fair; the NE. winds, that have blown ſtrong near 3 months, are no 
moderate, or perhaps land and ſea breezes, from ENE. to WNW. prevail. Ships bound te 
Bengal from Madraſs, Pondicherry, &c. ought now to work cloſe along ſhore, to the 
Northward, in the ſame manner as they are directed to the Southward, in the month o 
Auguſt, when bound from Bengal to this coaſt: they ought likewiſe to be careful not to ge 
any diſtance from the ſhore ; becauſe whoever does ſo, inſtead of a Northerly current, wit 
land and ſea breezes, will probably get into calms, and a Southerly current ; nor ought the 
now, or in Auguſt, to be atraid of the ſhore, but work near, and keep the lead going, anc 
a ſhip ready to ſtay. NES 
The current has not, for many years, changed, in Madraſs Road, ſooner than Decembe 
30, OS. and that happened 1745, when governor Morſe diſpatched the Exeter, 2 
Weſton, for Bengal; and a few days afterwards, the Falmouth, captain Field: both go 
their paſſages in 12 to 15 days; did all their buſineſs in Bengal, and were diſpatched tc 
Europe in March; but negleCting to heave the lead, the Falmouth was almoſt a-thore on 
Due Point. On the other hand, it has been known not to change till the latter end o 
January; and the Britannia, captain Sumner, ſailed out of Madraſs Road January 8, OS. 1751, 
and could not get above where ſhe anchored in 6 days, and then returned to the road, anc 
waited 'till the current changed, which happened that ſeaſon to be about January 25,' OS. 
In March and April, ſhips bound to Bengal are generally ſure of either land or ſea breezes, 
or Southerly winds ; their beſt way is therefore to work as above, only it is not ſo neceflary 
to keep cloſe to the ſhore 'till paſt Vizagapatam ; however, even now, by keeping near the 
ſhore, the paſſage will be got ſooner. t 


rain. Their beſt courſe from Madraſs Road is NE. till near the latitude of 16 N. the 
NEbN. or NNE. in the day, and NE. in the night, which will commonly bring them 1! 
with the land about Pondy or Barras : but if it does not, they ought immediately to haul 
up NbE. N. or Nb. W. in order to reach the ſhore ; becauſe there are inſtances of ſhips tha 
have ſtood as above, till in the latitude of Vizagapatam, and from thence NNE. and NbW 


nigh 
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night and day, yet have only fetched in with the Falſe Point, and been puzzled to know whe- 
ther it was the Falſe or True Point: which in the night eſpecially is eſſentially neceſſary. Ships 
may ſteer in ſhore with any part of the land from Negapatam to Balaſore, provided they heave 
the lead every 11 or 2 miles run; for there is not ſo much as 30 fathoms, 3 miles off ſhore, 
any where all along the coaſt, except on the Eaſt fide of the Armagon. When ſhips run 
directly in with that ſand, the lead ſhould be heaved every & mile they run. Being got in 
with any part of the high land, they ought to ſteer along ſhore NE. and NEbE. in 25 


to 30 fathoms water, keeping the lead going. When they draw near Manackapatam, the 
water will ſhoal, and they muſt haul more to the Eaſtward ; becauſe, on that coaſt, the land 


ſtretches ſo. Let them paſs Manackapatam in 15 to 16 fathoms, then ſteer in 12 to 14 F. 
till paſt the Black Pagoda ; and then in about 17 to 18 fathoms, to the Falſe Point; from 
the Falſe Point to the True Point, in 15 and 17 fathoms, are the beſt depths; and not leſs 
than 13, nor above 16 fathoms, is the proper track to round Point Palmiras. As ſoon. as a 
ſhip, in 14 to 15 fathoms, has got ſoundings upon the hard ſand off Point Palmiras, ſhe ought 
to ſteer North about 15 leagues, and then NNW. and NWbN. and NW. till in 9 fathoms, 
where the pilot floops uſually lie at anchor. Y 

Captain James Sterling, in the ſhip Jenny, from Bombay, June, 1738, anchored in the 
evening between the points, being afraid to round Point Palmiras in the night. In June or 
July, 1737, the Europe ſhip, Devonſhire, captain Prince, and Leſlie, captain Acton, coming 
from Madraſs to Bengal, were ſo much afraid of the land, that they kept off in deep water ; 
this carried them without the hard foundings that lie off both points; and they were in 
ſhoal water among the ſands, about Sagor, before they thought of hauling up. for Balaſore 
Road. The ſhoals, ſoundings, and their quadrants, — their error; and after fatiguing 


monſoon (in ſtrong gales, a great ſea, many ſqualls, and rain) commonly under double and 
treble reefed topſails, for a fortnight, they reached Balaſore Road; but, had any accident 
happened to their lower maſts, they would probably never have been heard of; for, though 
the Aracan and Chatigan are rivers to the leeward, yet that coaſt cannot be approached at 
this ſeaſon, without extreme danger, eſpecially by ſhips in diſtreſs. 

Here ſhould be inſerted the caſe of the Elizabeth I. +, hay Tuly,. 1749; that. of the Two 
Brothers in July, 1739; with Mr. Miller the pilot's miſtake about the points, &c. extracis of cap- 
lain Duncan's journal, viz. fanuary la, at noon, and moſt part of next day, 1754. June 18 
md 19, 1756 ; June 8 and 9, 1755; March 10 and 11, 1756. The editor of this work will 
be greatly obliged to any gentleman, who may be poſſeſſed of the originals or copies of the above caſes, 
& c. and wall be fo kind as to communicate them ta him, in order to their being inſerted in a future 
tton. | | 

Though na deſcription of the coaſt is intended, yet the many difficulties and blunders 
at are made in the navigation, make fome remarks proper in this place. 

| Firſt then, from Vizagapatam to Manackapatam the land is moſtly high, and the ſhore 
hes NE. and NEbE. From Manackapatam to the Black Pagoda the land is low, and no- 
bing remarkable upon it, but Jackernaut and this Black Pagoda: the coaſt ſtretches ENE. 
and EbN. ; but from the Black Pagoda, quite round Palmiras to Canacka Bay, the land is ſo 
ery low, that no mark can be ſeen to aſcertain where a ſhip is; except fome ſcattered trees, 
d low ſandy hillocks, that may be ſeen in fair weather; but are then only known to. 
* pilots, and people who have long frequented the trade. The ſhore lies NEbE. 
nd NE. 1. 5 

Next, from Manackapatam to near the Black Pagoda, there is (along ſhore) a flat, hard 
nd (chiefly brown) that reaches from the beach to 14 fathoms water: further off this, ſoft 
round, mixed with ſand ; and without that is all ſoft ground. From the Black Pagoda * 


3 — 


their people, and tearing their ſhips, fails, and rigging, to pieces, in working againſt the 
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the Falſe Point, and from thence to Point Palmiras, the ground is hard fand, from the 
beach to 7 or 8 fathoms water; further off is ſoft ground, in ſome places black, in others 
greeniſh, often mixed with dark-coloured ſand, and a few broken ſhells. The hard flat 
ſands, that run out from Point Palmiras and the Falſe Point, are too ſimilar to be diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſoundings, (or any other good mark) for each has much the ſame depth, at the ſame 
diſtance from the ſhore ; each has various coloured ſand (chiefly brown) with ſtones and 
ſhells, &c. and each ſtretches a great way into the ſea ; that off Point Palmiras into 21 
and 22 fathoms; that off the Falſe Point, into 18 or 19 ; but in thoſe depths, the ſpits being 
very narrow are quickly paſt, and often without being felt by the lead : from all which it 
follows, that, in order to avoid bad conſequences of miſtaking one point for the other, (which 
is either being embayed between them, or running paſt Balaſore, among the Eaſtern ſands) } 
a ſhip's only guidance is the latitude obſerved, diſtance run, and the ſoundings : Now an 
obſervation is often not to be had; and the diſtance run, if ſhe has been long from ſeeing 
any known land, very precarious, on account of currents : ſhe ought therefore to endeavour 
ſeeing Jackernaut, or the Black Pagoda ; and for that purpoſe keep well in upon the ſand that 
lies at a good diſtance from the ſhore, near Jackernaut, in from 11 to 13 fathoms water: 
ſhe will not then paſs it unſeen, even if the weather ſhould be a little hazey ; and her diſtance 
from thence to the Falſe Point is too ſmall to admit any conſiderable error, if the log is well 
attended to; conſequently, both her diſtance run, from ſeeing the Pagoda, and the hard 
ſand ſoundings off the Falſe Point, will aſcertain where ſhe is; and ſhe may boldly ſtand 
on NEbE. and NE. to Point Palmiras : but if, after ſeeing the high land, bad.weather, or 
the night, prevents her ſeeing the Pagodas, let her, when thought near Jackernaut, take 
care to be in 13 or 14 fathoms. The ſhore ſtretching well to the Eaſtward, will make her 
ſteer ENE. to EbN. perhaps E.: upon theſe courſes ſhe will, when paſt the Pagodas, loſe 
the hard ground, and deepen the water to 16 and 17 fathoms; let her then ſteer NEbE. 
and NE. and that will carry her along in 16 and 17 F. or at moſt 18 F. (without which ſhe 
ought not to go) and when within about a mile of the ſand off the Falſe Point, the wate 
will perhaps deepen 1 or 13 fathom ; but ſhe, continuing her NE. courſe, will quickly ſhoa 
it again to what it was before, or perhaps have a fathom or two leſs, hard ſand, which is the 
ſoundings off the Falſe Point: from thence ſtill continue her courſe about NEbE. ! 
15 to 17 fathoms, and that will certainly bring her on the hard brown ſand off Point Pal 
miras, in 14 to 16 fathoms : let her, when ſhe finds this hard brown ſand, immediatly ſteer 
North, &c. as above directed, page 25. For further particulars fee the New Directory 
P- 42—45 and 134—136. 100 

Should a ſhip, by misfortune, or other ways, ſee no land after leaving Madrafs, have nc 
obſervation, nor reckoning, that can be depended on, and is only ſure of being ſomewher 
between Point Palmiras and Ganjam (called Carepave in the Coaſting Pilot), eve 
then ſhe may go to Balaſore, with the greateſt ſafety, by her lead; for ſuppoſe ſuc 
a ſhip is, at this ſeaſon, ſtanding in for the land NW. with thick weather, and a fre 
gale from the Southward, and in the evening ſtrikes ground 25 or 30 fathoms ; let he 
ſtand on NW. without fear (heaving the lead briſkly, and getting all ready for veering 
till in 17 or 18 fathoms, then veer round, and ſteer NEbE. : if upon this courſe the wats 
ſhoals pretty quickly, let her ſtand on to 16, 15, 14, and 13 fathoms ; which laſt wil 
be hard ſand, and plainly ſhews the ſhip to be between Manackapatam and the Black Fa 
goda: ſhe muſt then haul off EbN. and E. till the water deepens to 16 fathoms ; whence 
ſteering as above directed, ſhe will find the ſoundings off the Falſe Point, and afterwards 0 
the True Point: but if ſteering NEbE. in 16 and 17 fathoms, carries her along in much th 
ſame depth, ſoft ground or mud and and, ſhe is either between the Black Pagoda and Fal 
Point, or between the True and Falſe Point; let her therefore continue ſteering NEÞY 
| | | | aft 
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ne WY and NE. in 15 to 17 fathoms, and ſhe will certainly come to hard ſandy ſoundings, 14 to 
rs 16 F. Now to know whether theſe ſoundings are on the True or Falſe Point, let her conti- 
lat nue her courſe, and if it is the Falſe Point, ſhe will carry along much the ſame depth of water, 
ed ſoft ground, with ſometimes mixtures of dark ſand and ſhells, for g or 10 leagues, and then 
me Wl come upon the hard ſand ſoundings off Point Palmiras : but upon a NE. courſe, the water 
nd Wl deepens 2 or 3 fathoms, perhaps 4 or 5, upon being paſt Point Palmiras ; and if fo, ſhe 
21 Wl ought inſtantly to haul up NNW. and NWbN. for Balaſore Road; the water will then 
ing WI {Þoal very gradually, and ſhe will come into ſoft ground, with various mixtures of ſand, 
1 it Wl (all ſhells (moſtly broken) gravel, and dark-coloured rotten ſtones, that may be eaſily 
ich Wl crumbled to pieces. | 
ds) From all this it plainly appears, that though failing along ſhore in ſight of the high lands 
an end Pagodas, is the moſt ſatisfactory, as well as the ſhorteſt way; yet no ſhip has reaſon to 
ing anchor, lie- to, or even ſhorten fail to ſee either Pagodas or Point Palmiras ; becauſe with a 
our moderate attention to her courſe, or depth of water, ſhe may fail ſafely to Balaſore, without 
that Wl ſeeing any of them: ſhe need not be directed by the precarious colour of the ground, but 
ter: by 4 to 5 fathoms increaſed depth of water, which no man can well miſtake; and it is cer- 
ance tainly what all ſhips will find, after coming upon the hard ſand off Point Palmiras, even by 
well W ſteering NEN. or NEbN. No matter whether they ſtrike firſt the hard ſand in 14 or 18 fa- 
hard Mthoms ; nor let any think the depths here mentioned are too near the ſhore, they are far 
tand from it; no miſchief can ever happen by keeping in the track; but many ſhips have ſuffered 
| by keeping too far off. 


o 


Point Palmiras to bear NEAN. from Madraſs, and a ſhip fails from Madraſs between the 
1ſt and middle of September; her beſt way will be, with a fair wind, to ſhape her courſe fo 
as to keep Point Palmiras 2 points on her larboard bow, for ſome days; that is, ſteer from 
Madraſs Road ENE. 193 miles, which will bring the point to bear NEbN. then to ſteer 
NEbE. 164 miles, and the point will then bear NNE. then ſteer NE. about 116 miles, 
and the point will bear about NbE. then ſteer NEbN. 78 miles, and the point will then 
bear N. then ſteer NNE. 50 miles, and the point will bear about NbW. near 100 miles 
diſtance ; the neareſt part of Orixa will be alſo 70 or 80 miles off: from this, if the wind 
blows briſk from SW. ſhe ought to ſteer NbE. and N. till ſhe brings Point Palmiras to bear 
about WNW. or WbN. ; the will then have Balaſore Bay open, and perhaps ſoundings, ſo 
may boldly ſteer in NW. for the froad : but if, when the point bears NbW. 100 miles 
of, the winds are light and variable, ſhe had better keep on NNE. and NbE. till in about 
the latitude of Point Palmiras, and then haul up NW. for the road. This range will exceed 
the direct diſtance above 40 miles, yet, by avoiding the current along the Coaſt of Orixa 
and Galconda, will greatly ſhorten the paſſage ; for although ſome ſhips, with a ſtrong gale, 
have run it along ſhore at this ſeaſon, others have failed in the attempt, and, beſides prolong- 

ing their paſſage, have ſuffered great inconveniences. IS 
The French ſhip. Union, (from Buſſorah) left Madraſs, bound to Bengal, September Er, 
1738, and with a freſh gale from SW. ſteered, as is uſually done, in the month of June, and 
teached Balaſore Road in 5 daysand a half. | n 
Three days after the Union failed, (viz. September 7, 17 38, the Expedition, captain 
dutcliffe (alſo from Buſſorah) left Madraſs, bound to Bengal, and with a freſh gale from SW. 
ailed as the Union did, and got very near Jackernaut Pagoda in 4 days: here it fell calm, 
Jad a ſtrong current running to the SW. captain Sutcliffe, (who was an experienced ſea- 
man) declared, that the freſh SW. winds had deceived him, and that he muſt, at any rate, 
| of | get 


Ships that go from Madraſs to Bengal in September, generally fail with a fair wind, but 2 
ſhould fail more Eaſterly than in the preceding months; and the later in this month they parr of 
leave Madraſs, the wider range they ought to take to the Eaſtward : for example, admit September. 
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get off ſhore. He was however obliged often to anchor in deep water, and the wind bein 
faint, chiefly from E. and ESE. his ſhip was driven almoſt as far Southward as Vizaga atam, 
before it could be done. Being got off ſhore at laſt, ſhe loſt the current, and ranged to the 
NEward, as above directed. She reached Baſalore in 1 month from Madraſs ; ſo that ſhe was 
26 days in getting leſs than 50 leagues. | | 

The ſame day that captain Sutcliffe left Madraſs, the Gamberoon Merchant, captain Ric. 
cards, arrived there from Bengal (having worked up along ſhore, in Auguſt, by the help of 


the current, againſt the wind; which is commonly called the Auguſt Paſſage). She was fer 
laden with rice, &c. which ſhe delivered, and inſtead of ballaſt took in a load of falt, and Hu 
failed again for Bengal September 2, which was 12 days after the 3 and though S 
ſhe had but indifferent winds, yet by ranging Eaſtward, as is above directed, ſhe got into Wpoi: 
Baſalore Road the ſame day with the Expedition. | 1 and 
Latter If a ſhip fails after the middle of September, it is beſt to keep Point Palmiras about 3 points Mecau! 
"wi „ on the larboard bow, for ſome time; therefore let her ſteer from Madraſs Road as follows, opp 
viz. EbN. about 153 miles, ENE. 141 miles, NEbE. 116 miles, NE; go miles, NEbN. MWuſuz 
179 miles, and then N. till ſhe has ſoundings in 40 to 50 fathoms, which ought to be about the 

100 miles EbN. or EN. from Point Palmiras : ſo much as ſhe is leſs, ſhe has been ſet tothe 
the Weſtward by the currents. If ſhe fails about the end of September or earlier, but meets Mind 
light variable winds, it is proper to take a wider range; and therefore ſhe ought to ſail fromhaps 
' Madraſs, as follows, viz. EbN. 153 miles, ENE. 258 miles, NEbE. 187 miles, NNE. 204F'till 
miles, and then N. till ſhe gets ſoundings in about 40 to 50 fathoms, which ought to bel A 
about 180 miles EbN. or ENE. from Point Palmiras ; but ſhips generally find themſelves uch 
to the Weſtward of this account: ſhe muſt then coaſt along Weſtward to Baſalore. SeaNEt 
the directions for next month; and the New Directory, pages 46 and 47. mo 


By theſe ranges it is not intended to give each exact courſe and diſtance that a ſhip ought rack 
to make, (the variable winds render exactneſs impracticable), but only to point out tha the. 
beſt tracks, by following of which, (if the winds permit) ſhe will commonly make a ſpeedie 
paſſage than by any other method : let it however be obſerved, that late ſhips, meeting fre 
quent light variable winds, ought rather to range more Eaſterly than is here preſcribed ; as 
on the contrary, ſhips being got near the latitude of Point Palmiras with briſk Souther]; 
winds, inſtead of ſteering N. had better haul up NNW. NW. and WNW. as they bring 
the point to the Southward of Weſt. Many ſhips bound to Bengal, from Madraſs anWwant, 
other neighbouring places, in September, thinking they are far enough to the Eaſtward, fal 
in with the Coaſt of Orixa : this ariies from their going too far Northward before they ge 
ſufficient Eaſting, whereby they meet with light variable winds and Weſterly currents: le 
ſuch ſtrike off ſhore immediately untill they get into the track above mentioned,, and. folloy 
it: the reaſon of all which will appear clearer from the following inſtances: _ 
The Heathcote Indiaman, and Fanny country ſhip, bound to Bengal, failed in eompan 
from Madraſs, September 22, 1740; but not keeping enough to the Eaſtward, they fell ii 
with the land off Pondy or Barva: the Heathcote immediately put off ſhore, and by takin 
a range Eaſtward, got to Bengal about October 2; but the Fanny, attempting to get hel 
paſſage along the coaſt, met nothing but light winds, calms, and ſtrong currents to the SWI 
till November, when the monſoon began with a freſh gale from NNE. and NE. witMin d 
which ſhe was glad, at laſt, to croud under her courſes, and take a range Eaſtward ; by whic 
means ſhe reached Bengal late in December, after being obliged to kill 6 or 8 Arab. horſe: 
for want of water. FOE OE | | 
Six days after the Heathcote and Fanny left Madraſs, viz. September 22, 1740 the Wilitinc 
liam and Mary ſnow failed from Madraſs for Bengal; and by failing Eaſtward, as is aboWns ; 


directed, got to Calcutta in 25 days; and, what is remarkable, it appeared afterwards, * 
| cen 
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compating journals, that at the very time the Fanny was becalmed, in ſhore, between the. 
latitudes 18® and 199, the ſhow in the fame latitude had a briſk gale at WSW. This wind, 
however, gradually decreaſed till ſhe got into the latitude 21*, where ſhe had ſoundings 
70 fathoms, and was above 50 leagues Eaſtward of Balaſore. As the breezes were very faint, 
ſhe was deſirous of getting into anchoring ground, and for that purpoſe ſteered right in ſhore 
(North) when it fell calm, and continued ſo for a week, during which time ſhe drove with 
the tide and current up to Balaſore Road. To underſtand how that was done, it muſt be ob- 
was Wl ſerved, that from Balaſore, as far as 60 or 70 leagues Eaſtward, and as high up the River 
and Ml Hughley as Ingellee, the firſt part of the ebb tide runs E. then ESE. SE. and SSE. S. SSW. 
ugh WSW. and WSW. when the ebb is done; and the flood tide begins to run on the oppoſite 
into {MW points, viz. W. WNW. NW. NNW. N. NNE. - NE. and ENE.: the flood is then done, 

and the ebb begins again to run Eaſt ; but at this ſeaſon of the year, the freſhes from the river 
Ints ¶ cauſe much ſtronger ebb tides or currents to the WSW. and SW. than the flood tide in the. 
ows, Noppoſite points. The ebb tide, for the ſame reaſon, runs much longer: the ſnow, therefore, 
bN. Nuſually continued to anchor in 9g or 10 fathoms water, when. the flood tide. began to ſet to 
the Eaſtward of North: ſhe lay at anchor during the laſt part of the flood, and firſt of 
the ebb tide, but got under weigh as ſoon as the ebb tide got to the Weſtward of South, 
and drove out SSW. SW. and WSW. ſo that when the flood began to ſet W. ſhe was per- 
haps in 20 to 23 fathoms, and from thence continued. driving, WNW. NW. NNW, and N. 
till in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, where the again anchored.. 


ſuch, therefore, if the winds permit, ſteer from Madraſs Road E. 2%, EbN. 3e, ENE. 33, 
MN EbE. 35, and then NE. till they fee the Coaſt of Arracan: but as the SW. monſoon is now 
moſt done, and that from the NE. commences, the winds will ſeldom or never permit ſuch a 


pughtMirack to be followed; however ſhe ought to be careful not to go within it, except when, near 
it thelllthe Arracan Coaſt, ſhe has ſtrong SW. winds ; and then. her buſineſs will be to avoid that 
ecdier ſhore, and ſteer NNE. N. and NNW. till in ſoundings, and then along ſhore to Balaſore 
fte Road. If the has light variable winds, ſhe ought rather to take a wider range than is pre- 


cribed, particularly with NE. winds ſhe ought not ('till far Eaſtward) to ſteer to the NNW. 
for that will certainly loſe her paſſage ; but rather EbS. ESE. and SEbE. by. which perhaps 
be may loſe 15, 2, or ze, of latitude ; but then ſhe will get Eaſting, which is now chiefly. 
wanted ; for when ſhe has got well to the Eaſtward, ſhe is always ſure of. winds to carry her 
N. NbW. and NNW. Some people judge it abſolutely neceſſary to ſee the Coaſt of Arra- 
an, but it really is not : however, late * had better ſee it; becauſe that, in ſome mea- 
are, ſecures the paſſage: to ſhew all which the more clearly, the following examples are ſet 
Worth, choſe purpoſely from thoſe performed in 1748 ; becauſe during the months of October 
nd November, that year, there were leſs NW. and more ſteady NE. winds, than had been. 
inown for many years. | 

The Bombay-Caſtle Indiaman, captain Brown, bound to Bengal, left Pondicherry: Road, 


takinWWRHober r, 1748, and with light breezes from: SE. to SW. and WSW. was, the.6th at noon, 
ret hen latitude 1 3 06 N. meridian diſtance 3* 31 E. The 4 next days ſhe had light variable 
e SWiinds and much calms, fo that, the 1oth at noon, her latitude obſerved was 13 14. N. meri- 
. Wieian diſtance 4 40 E. Here moderate and other faint Northerly winds began, and conti- 
whichhued between the N. and E. with Scarce any intermiſſion all the paſlage : with theſe winds 
horſeſe ſtood, cloſe hauled, commonly ESE. and EbN. and ſometimes tacked and Rood NbE. 


ONNW. to the 24th, at noon, when her. latitude obſerved was 12? 54' N. meridian 
tance from Pondicherry 13? 32 E. Half an hour afterwards, the ſaw the Great Anda- 
ans from SE3E. to ENE E. 10 or 12 leagues off. At ſun-ſet they were 4 leagues off 
ore, in 46 fathoms, fine ſandy ground: * their boat in ſhore to ſound, which found 
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A ſhip that fails in October, ought to take ſtill a wider range than in September: let og. 
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even ſoundings to within a mile of the ſhore, where was 20 fathoms. She continued work. 
ing to the NNW. and Eaſtward, as the wind permitted; and October 29, at ſun-ſet, the 
North end of the Andamans bore from SWbs. to SSEZE. diſtance about 5 leagues. 


The Fanny, captain Rannie, failed from Coodalure to Bengal, October Ye, 1748, and 
with winds from the NE. quarter, ſteered, cloſe hauled, between EbN. and NEbE. till 


ſhe had made, by her reckoning, 11* meridian diſtance E. and was in the latitude of ꝙ N. T 
ſhe then tacked, and ſtood between NbE. and NbW. (as the wind would permit) till in the wor 
latitude of 18, meridian diſtance 10*E. That day ſhe was, by obſervation, 20 miles Seward land 
of account, which cauſed a ſuſpicion of drawing too near the Coaſt of Orixa. She tacked, days 
and ſtood over between EbN. and SEbE. till the made her meridian diſtance 16* 3o' E. af t. 
and was, by obſervation, in the latitude 17? N. Several appearances of ſmall birds, &c.Wian 
made them judge the Arracan ſhore to be near, but they did not ſee it; and the wind NW 
coming to EbN. ſhe tacked and ſtood, cloſe hauled, NbE. to NNW. which carried her tꝗ whe 
Balaſore, having juſt weathered Point Palmiras in 18 fathoms water; and made 13 meriWtute 
dian diſtance from Coodalure, during a paſſage of 6 weeks. | told 
The day after the Fanny left Coodalure, viz. October „, 1748, the Lapwing IndiamanWheſt 
and Succeſs galley (both bound to Bengal) failed from Pondicherry, and with the fame wind mad 
as the Fanny had, from the NE. quarter. They ſtood, cloſe hauled, between EbN. anWmen 
.SEbE. till they were to the Eaſtward of the Niccabar Iflands, and then tacked and ſtoodꝗ Befo 
Northward, paſſed the Cocos, coaſted the Arracan Coaſt, took in ſome water at the Iſlanqᷓ Nor 
Cudeba or Cubeb, and croſſed over to Balaſore, which they reached after a paſſage oMnigh 
6 weeks. 2H Q 


This was the route they took; but as they ſailed much faſter than the Fanny (nay perhapMras, 
better than moſt ſhips in the world) it is probable they would have got their paſſage 8 or i Ming 
days ſooner, if they had followed the route taken by the Fanny; for ſhe ſufficiently avoideq wou 
the current that runs along the Coaſt of Orixa, without taking ſo wide a range; however wich 


the range taken by the Succeſs and Lapwing makes the paſſage the more ſecure. haul, 
| | 3 | Poin 
From China and other Eaſtern parts to Bengal. | N 


e Ships coming from China to Bengal in December, by keeping cloſe to JunkcelonMFſt nc 


Head, and from thence ſtanding Northward, cloſe hauled, commonly weather the An Ilan 
daman, and ſometimes the Cocos Iſlands; but they never make it their buſineſs to ſee eitheſgth) 
the Negrais or Coaſt of Arracan : they afterwards ſtand on towards the bottom of the bay HPM. 
-but when the wind comes too far Northward, they tack and run to the Eaſtward ; and wheW1s, 1 
it veers Eaſtward, they ſteer again to the Northward. _ to 40 
The channel Eaſtward of the Andamans is fair and good; nor is there any thing undginm: 
water to hurt a ſhip, except they go very near the ſhore indeed. Norcandum 1s a higWhad | 
ſteep iſland, which may be ſeen 14 leagues off, and hath deep water all round it. Ind! 
ſmall iſland laid down to the Southward of Norcandum, in the Engliſh Pilot Book, and aboq; court 
EbN. from the Niccabars, doth not exiſt. And Monday, by ſome called High Iſland, neWprou: 
the Great Andaman, is very high, and has no ground 100 fathoms, 2 leagues off it. IHfhom 
North end of the Andamans is a fair pretty high ſhore, and good ſoundings along it. Caf Havi 
tain Barton, one voyage, juſt weathered the NE. point of it, in 8 fathoms ; but that wit 8 
too near, for he was not 1 a mile from the ſtrand. The Cocos Iſlands are pretty high, a 
have many trees ; but the Preparis are lower, and more barren. There are regular ſound 
ings round theſe cluſters of iſlands. The channel between the Andamans and Cocos, al 
that between the Cocos and Preparis, is very fair and good; the water alſo is deep. 
Many ſhips, after reaching the Coaſt of Arracan, have been much at a loſs in croſſi 
over to Balaſore, ſome having judged themſelves at the Braces, when they were * b 
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half way: ſome, too much afraid of the ſands, have run paſt Point Palmiras; while others, 
too little afraid of them, or not conſidering how the Coaſt lies, have got ſuddenly into the 
ſhoal water: others again have been obliged to ride a hard gale, at anchor, in the open ſea; 
and ſome have loſt a month in working up this coaſt, when they had no occaſion to loſe an 
hour. Y: f | - * ; 
The Heſter Indiaman failed from Bencoolen September , 1705, bound to Bengal. She 
worked along the Arracan Coaſt, and had the laſt ſight of it October , being pretty high 
land, bearing NE. about 10 leagues off: her latitude, by account, 20? 40 d. Twelve 
days afterwards, getting ſuddenly from 6 to 5 fathoms, they thought themſelves at the foot 
of the Braces, and anchored in 5 fathoms ouze and ſand; latitude obſerved 21* 21' N. meri- 
tian diſtance from the Arracan Coaſt 3 25 W.;: at the ſame time ſaw land from N. to 
NW. about 6 leagues off. From thence the gunner was ſent aſhore, in the pinnace, to enquire 
J where they were; he returned the 22, with an account that all was low drowned land, deſti- 
ute of inhabitants: at the ſame time they met a company's ſloop going to Chatigan, who 
told them their error, and that they were 100 miles Eaſtward of Sagor : they then made the 
beſt of their way to the Weſtward, and reached Balaſore Oct. 24, (Nov. 4, NS.) having 
made 53? meridian diſtance, (including allowance for currents, according to their beſt judge- 
ment) from the Arracan Coaſt to 64 fathoms, in fight of the Bankſhall houſe at Balaſore. 
Before they ſaw the ſloop, they loſt ſoundings ſometimes. Soon after, by ſteering too 
Northerly, they got into ſhoal water: ſhe alſo rid at anchor in 18 fathoms water, a whole 
night and morning, in a hard gale of wind, in latitude 21* 12“ N. | 
Captain Glen, in a country ſhip, by keeping in 22® to 24 (from Sagor) paſt Point Palmi- 
ras, and got into ſhoal water on the Falſe Point, from whence ſhe was 8 days in work- 
ing round into Balaſore Road: and the Bombay-Caſtle Indiaman already mentioned, p. 29, 
would have done the fame; for without the Point, in 23 fathoms, ſhe was ſteering WNW. 
with the wind at NE. and NEbN. but luckily in the morning ſaw a country ſhip cloſe 
hauled; ſhe did the ſame, and upon a NWbN. and NNW NV. courſe, juſt weathered 
Point Palmiras, in 17 fathoms water. N 8 | 
November 17, 1759, the Prince George Indiaman, bound to Bengal, was, January 8, 
it noon, in latitude 21? 12' N. per obſervation, 1* 57' W. meridian diſtance from the Broken 
Ilands of Arracan, depth 20 fathoms. From this point with the wind at NE. ſhe run (the 
M5th) 35 miles WNW. and had very even ſoundings, gradually ſhoaling to 12 fathoms, by 10 
PM. The next hour, ſhe ſteered the ſame courſe 4 miles, and deepening her water quick to 
I5, 17, 23 fathoms, at 11 PM. hauled up NW. but in 4 an hour (running 14 mile) had 35 
to 40 fathoms, then no ground at 90 fathoms ; upon which they wore to the Eaſtward, but 
immediately having ground again 100 fathoms, wore and ſtood WhN. to WbS. 8 miles, and 
had ſoundings from 100 fathoms, to 50, 24, 18, 10, and 5 fathoms, ſtiff clay: wore again 
and ſteered SEzS. then had from 5 to 25, and preſently no ground. They continued this 


v01ded 
Vever 


courſe 14 hour, when they hauled gradually round to S. SSW. and WSW. then ſtruck 
d, neMround 45 fathoms, at 11 AM. The next hour ſhe run 4 miles WbN. and had 36 fa- 
. Tillthoms, latitude obſerved 21? os! N. meridian diſtance 3* c2' W. from Arracan Iſlands. 
t. CapWHaving a freſh gale at NE. ſhe run next day W. 28 miles, and was then in 15 fathoms. 
hat wit 8 PM. ſteered WN. 74 miles; depth 144, 13, 15. At 9 PM. ſteered then WNW. 
gh, a 16 miles; 15 to 16 fathoms ; but by lying-to, to ſpeak to a ſloop, ſhe deepened to 22 fa- 
 ſountoms. Hauled up NWbW.. 3z miles, and had the fame depths; therefore hauled NW. 


2 miles, and had 50 fathoms; then NWbN. 5 miles, and had 17, 16, 14 fathoms. Edged 
way NW. 5 miles, and had 14, 134, 12, 12 fathoms; then NWbW. 5 miles, and had 
ſoundings, 311, 11, $10, and 10 fathoms. It was then 8 AM. and ſhe ſaw the pilot ſloops 
bearing SW bS. 
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Some ' Remarks relating to the Coaſts, Sands, & c. in the Botiom of the Bay of 
Bengal, and further Directions for the Navigation of thoſe Parts. 


ROM the Negrais to the Arracan River, the coaſt ſtretches about N. and NbW. ; that 

from the Broken Iſlands of Arracan. to Sundiva, to the Sagor Sand, the Coaſt lies Whs, 

and WSW. ; but when paſt Sagor Sand, the coaſt, to where the pilot ſloops lie from October 
to January, ſtretches WbN. and WNW. | 

The diſtance from Point Palmiras to the mouth of Arracan River is about 100 leagues; 
and. the whole bottom of Bengal Bay from Sagor to Sundiva Ifland, is low ſwampy ground, 
covered with. buſhes, interſected with many creeks, and ſeveral unknown mouths, by which 
the River Ganges diſcharges itſelf into. the bay, which divides the land into. numberleſs 
lands, uninhabited, except by wild beaſts ; and in fome places a few poor peaple, that in 
the dry ſeaſon came there to fiſh and make falt. | 

From Sundiva, Southward, to within 10 or 15 leagues of Arracan River, there are ſome 
unknown dangerous ſands, that lie a good diſtance from the ſhore; and though the ſhore 
from thence to the Negrais is bold, yet there are ſome rocks, in deepiſh water, that ought 
and muſt be avoided. Old captain Hamilton tells of one near the Negrais,, about latitude 
16? 3o' N. a league off ſhore. The journal of the above-mentioned Heſter Indiaman aſſerts 
{ceing breakers on a reef of rocks, 2 miles without them, when. they lay at anchor, 4 leagues 
off ſhore, in about the latitude of 17 20' N. but it is thought they have either miſtaken 
their diſtance off ſhore, or taken ſome ripling for breakers ; becauſe no rocks were ever ſeen 
by others, ſo far off ſhore, in that latitude. 

Within the Iſland Cubeb, there is a fair and good paſſage for any ſhip to paſs: freſh water 
is alſo to be had. there (looking well after the natives); and both that band, and the iſlands 
off the mouth of Arracan River, yield good ſhelter to ſhips in bad weather. The hard ſand, 
off Point Palmiras, is in ſome places of a light, and: others of a dark brown colour, with ſhells 
and ſtones, and ſtretches into 20 or 22 fathoms water; but the Braces, Sea-reef, Sagor, &c. 
fands, Eaſtward to Sundiva, are (all that are yet known) dark coloured, blackiſh ſand, ſome- 
times a ſhining black; nor does any of them reach into above 12 or 13 fathoms water, all 
without that being ſoft ground. From the ſea reef to the ſand off Point Palmiras the ground 
(in 20 to 23 fathoms) though ſoft, is commonly mixed with dark, blackiſh ſand, and broken 
ſhells ; but in the channel, between the Braces, and between all the other ſands, Eaſtward 
to Sundiva, the ground is ouze, except on the edge of the ſand, where it will. be found dark 
ſand and ouze. One thing more muſt not be omitted, that is, about half way between the 
Arracan Iflands and Sagor Sand, the main part of the great River Ganges empties itſelf into 
the ſea, between two banks, in a channel of about 6 or 7 miles, and too deep for our com 
mon hand- lines to meaſure: for want of knowing this, many ſhips have been in great 

rplexity. 
dh the whole, all ſhips-working upon the Arracan Coaſt ought to keep ſome anchors 
clear, a good look-out, and the lead going. If they are in want of water, or in bad we 
ther, they may go under or, within the iflands Cubeb (or Cudeba) or within Bolongo, &c 
Hlands, in the mouth of Arracan River (where the channel is deep and good) as the wine 
and their ſituation require. But ſhips, upon this coaſt, bound to Bengal between the 


middle of October and the middle of December, if. they want no water, and the weather * 
| | to 
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tolerable, had beſt keep along ſhore at 8 or 9 leagues diſtance, which will keep them within 
25 F. water, untill they get as high as the Arracan Iſlands, in latitude from 19* 13 to 20* N. 
and then edge off NW. or rather NWbW: they will deepen their water, and perhaps 
(though ſeldom) loſe ſoundings ; however, by failing 20 or 30 leagues, will come again into 
ſoundings: let them keep on to the NW. till they get into 18 or 20 fathoms, and then 
keep along WbS. and WSW. which will carry them in much the ſame depth, till they 
reach the above-mentioned deep channel of the Ganges, about 2* Weſtward of Arracan 


River, in latitude 21* or 21* 20! N. and then, N 6 the water will ſuddenly deepen 


to 30, 40, or 50 fathoms, and then no ground; which they ought not to regard, but keep on 
Wbs. and in failing 6 or 7 miles further, they will again have much the ſame depth, viz. 18 
or 20 fathoms, in which let them keep, upon a WbS. and WSW. courſe, till they find that 
courſe deepens the water; they may then reſt aſſured they are paſt Sagor Sand, and ſhould 
immediately haul up to the NW. or NWbN. untill they get into 13 fathoms : let them 
then ſteer WNW. and WbN. and that will lead them right into the track, where the pilot 
ſloops lie, in 9 fathoms water; to which depth they will come by a very flow gradual de- 
creaſe, from 13 fathoms, and all ſoft ground, though ſometimes mixed with ſand, ſhells, and 
rotten ſtones, that will eafily crumble. Theſe are the beſt tracks for ſhips bound to Bengal, 
at this ſeaſon, ſuppoſing the wind favourable ; but as that is not often the caſe, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that ſhips bound this way ought not, at any ſeaſon of the year, to keep too near the 
Arracan ſhore ; becauſe, with NW. winds, they will be obliged to anchor if in ſhore; 
whereas, with 8 or 10 leagues offing, they can make a good ſtretch to the NNE : this is 
however more eſpecially wrong in October, or late in December; becauſe, in October, there 
are often Southerly winds in the bay; beſides, if the coaſt is once ſeen, it can always be reached 
again; becauſe there is no current ſetting from it; and late in December, the current is quite 
done all over the bottom of the bay; fo that, if a ſhip ſhould fall to leeward of Point Pal- 
miras, ſhe can eaſily work round to Balaſore, provided ſhe keeps cloſe to the ſhore, and makes 
uſe of the tides, g | 

The courſes above mentioned, along the bottom of the bay, are to be underſtood as true 
courſes. Ships ought to be careful in obſerving the ſet of the currents, ſo as to ſhape a true 
courſe ; for ſuppoſe it is wanted to ſteer along ſhore Wbs. if the current runs ſtrong to the 
SW. or SWÞbW. it will require to ſteer W. or WbN. by the compaſs, to make a Wbs. 
courſe good: the depth of water will adjuſt this ſometimes; but it is beſt done by an- 
choring ; or if that is inconvenient, the true ſet of the currents can be nearly aſcertained by 
obſerving how the lead-line grows from the ſhip, after veering out a good deal of line. 
The deep channel above mentioned is not met with by every ſhip ; ſome paſling ſwiftly over 
it, and neglecting the lead; others get not into ſoundings till they are to the Weſtward of 
it. Ships running in ſhore, between the Falſe Point and Point Palmiras, have ſoft ground 
'till they come into 8 fathoms water; where the ground is hard and dark ſand, like that of 
the Braces, and the Eaſtern ſands, | 
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HENRY GREGORY,*HENRY GREGORY; 
Near the InDia HousE, LONDON, Z Pres L'HoTez des Ix DES, LONDON, 


Me and Sells . frading Teleſcopes of various Sorts, par. | The & Vend toutes Sortes des Teleſeopes de Reſraction, par- 


ticularly thoſe of a new Conſtruction, in which the different ticulierement ceux d'une nouvelle Conſtruction, dans leſquely 
Refrangibility of the Rays of Light, alſo the Errors arifing from © les differentes Refrangibilités des Rayons de la Lumiere, et ay 
the Spherical Surfaces of the Glaſſes, are perſectly corrected. les Erreurs qui provieanent des Surfaces Spheriques des Verres, 


ſont corrigers. | l 
Perſpecide Glaſſes of the ſame Conſtruction, ſhort and con venier t 8 Lunettes d' Approche de la mème Conſtruction, courtes et com- 
for the Pocket; Opera Glaſſes; Concave Giaſſes for ſhort- ſighted & modes pour la Poche; Lorgnettes pour le Spectacle; Verres con- 
Perſons; Reading, Burniag, and Magni ing Glaſles, caves pour les Petſonues qui ont la Vue courie ; Verres à lire, A 
K bruier, et à groflir les Ohjets. 
Refle ting Teleſcopes, NeEwTONIAN and GREGORIAN, Teleſcopes Neutoniens & Grigoriens. 


Micreſcopes, Double, Sing'e, Aquatic and Opaque, Microſcopes doubles, ſtenples, aquatiques et opaques. 
Solar Microſcepes improved, wherein Objects appear brighter, Microſcopes Solaires qui font paroitre I'Objet plus brilliant et 
and the Field much enlarged. | plus clair, etle Champ beaucoup plus large. | | 
Priſms for demonſtrating the Theory of Light and Colours, Priſmes pour demontrer la Theorie de la Lumiere et des Cou- 
Conwex and Concave: Mirrors, Camera Obſeuras, Optical Machines & leurs, Miroirs convexes & concaves, Chambres obſcures propres 
for viewing Perſpective Prints, Magic Lanterns, Cyliuders and & a deffiner les Paiſages, Lanternes magiques, Miroirs: eylindriques 
Cylindrical Pidtures. | | et I ableaux cylinariques, | | 
HabrEx's 2radrants made and graduated in the moſt accurate 
Manner, with Glaffes whoſe Surſaces are truiy paraller; alſo 
Sextants of the ſame Conſtruction, to which a Teleſcope and 
other Apparatus are adapted for determining the Longitude at Sea- 


Octants de Hadley diviſes de manjere la plus exacte avec deg 
Verres dont les Surfaces ſont exactement paralle'es & plates. Des 
Sextants auſi de la meme Conſtruction, auxquels on applique des 
rag et d'autres Apparatus pour determiner la. Longitude en 

ers 5 
Azimuth et toutes Sortes d'autres Bouſſoles, Theodolites, les 


Tables planes, Lunettes a niveaux, Roues pour meſurer les Dif 
tances, et Pantograpbes. | | 


Cadrans Solaires de toutes eſpeces, Etuis d'Inſtramens Mathe- 
matiques a Deſſein, Regles Paraileies, et Compaſs de Reduction, 

Barometres, Thermometres, Hygrometres, Ballances H;dro» 
flatiques et Hydrometres. p 

Pompes Pneumatiques de toutes Eſpeces, avec les Appareils, 
Machines EteQtriques, et toutes Sortes d'Inſtrumens Gptiques, 


Mat. ematiques, et Philoſophiques, de la derniere et meilleure In- 
vention. 


N.B. Lunettes de toute: les differentes Eſpeces. 


Azimuth and other Sea Compaſſes of all kinds, Theedolites, Plain 
Tables, Level Teleſcopes, Meaſuring Wheels and Pantographers. 


Sun Dials of different Sorts; Caſes of Drawing Inflruments ; 
Parallel Rulers, Sectors and proportional Compaſſes. 


Barometers, Thermometers, Hy: remeters, Hyd: oftatical Baiances and 
 Hydrometers. 


Air Pumps of all kinds, with Apparatus; Eledrical Machines, 


and all other Opucal. Mathematical, and Philiſaphical Inflruments, % 
according to the lateſt Improvements, 


ogootoofoofootorfociochoohoohoogoonn 


N. B. Spectacles of all the different Kinds. | 


Likewiſe the following Charts, &c. are printed for the ſatd HENRY 
GREGORY, 
ERBERT's NEW Directory for the EasT IS DIES, with 
general and particular Charts for the Navigation of thoſe 
Seas; with Additions, Corrections, and Explanatory Notes. 


GREGORY ;. à avoir, 
E Nouvzau DirzcToire pour les Indes Orientales, accoms 
pagne de Cartes générales &. particulieres pour la Navigation 
de ces Mers; avec des Additions, Corredtions, & Notes Expli- 
quatoires. Par le Sieur HER BEAT. 


7 plus, les Cartes, &c. ſui vantes fant imprimtes pour le dit HEMA 


* 


SUN DDT REMARKS and OpszRVATIONS, made in a Voyage Un Hombre de RemarQues & OBSsEAVLATTONs faites pendant 
io the Eaſt Indies, on board bis Majeſty's Ship Elizabeth, from F un. Voyage aux Inde, Orientaies, avec le Navire du Rei, I'Eliza- 
the Beginning of the Year 1758, to the latter End of the Year F beth, depuis le Commencement de PAnnee 1758, juſqu'à (a Fin 
1764, with the neceſſary Directions for Sailing to and from India, & de PAnnee 1764 ; avec les Inſtructions neceſſaires pour le Voyage 
and into the ſeveral Ports and Harbours thereof : Being a proper x & le Retour, & pour la Connoiſſance des Ports & des Rades de ces 
Supplement to the New Directory for the Eaſt Indies. By | 


; : Parages: Le tout pour ſervir de Supplement au Nouveau Direc: 
WILILIAu NiCHELSON, Maſter of the ſaid Ship. to:re pour les Indes Orientales. Par Guillaume Nichelſon, Com- 
mandant du dit Navire. 


With his Survey, as follows: Avec les Plans ſuivants: 


A Chartof the Harbour of Bombay, on eight Sheets of Impe- Carte du Port de Bombay, ſur huit Feuilles de Papier Imperial 
rial Paper, 5 
A Chart of the Great Bay of Manilla, on four Sheets of Ele- Carte de la Grande Rade de la Manille, ſur quatre Feuilles de 
phant Paper, | Papier d' Elephant. | ; 
A Chart of Mathurin Bay, on the North Side of the Iſland & Carte de la Rade de Mathurin, du Coté de Nord de l'Iſle Dieex 
Diego Rayes, on four Sheets of Super-Royal Paper, | 


| H Ray:s, ſur quatre Fenil es de Papier Sur-r yal. 
A Chart of the Great Bay and Harbour of Trincomalay, on four % Carte de la grande Rade & Hay 


Sheets of Royal Paper. Feuil es de Papier Royal. 


re de Triucomalay, ſur quati 
A large Chart of St. Auguſtin's Bay, on the Iſland Madagaſcar. 2 Carte de la Rade de St. Auguſtin, a I'INe de Mada 
f gaſcar. | 


A large Chant of Falſe Bay and Simon's Bay, ; | Grande Carte de- Faux Rade, et dela Rade de Simon, 

A Draught of the Bay on the S. W. Side of the Iſland Timoan. & Pian de la Rade du Cots de Sud Oueſt de I'Ifle Timoan. 

A Draught of the Bay on the 8. W. Side of the Iſland Pulo aa Plan de la Rade du Cote de Sud-Oueſt de I'Tle Pulo Auore. 

Th:ſe eig h. Charts were furweyed by Mr. Nichelſon ; and may be Ces huit Cartes etoient de/finies Mr, Nichel/on, 4 
zal tither in Sheets, or paſlid o. ( loth. ; 5 P yy 


ou. en Feuilles, ou coltes ſur Drap. 
Allo. a large Chart of the Steights of Malacca, four Sheets. * outre, une grande Carte des Detroits de Malaque; qua 


ul z les. r 


